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THE BODY OF BISHOP BRAYBROOKE IN 
OLD ST. PAUL'S. 


In the second edition of Dugdale’s ‘ History of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, p. 150, Dr. Edward May- 
nard, the editor of that edition, notes that in “the 
great and dreadful Fire” of 1666, the roof of the 
cathedral 
“falling down with a mighty Force, broke through those 
Vauits called the Undercroft; so that under the floor of 
our Lady Chapel (Eastwards of the Quire) over the 
Roof of 8. Faith's Church, a Coffin of Lead, lying there, 
was broke open, and in it found the Body of Robert 
Braybroke, some time Bishop of London (as by the 
Inscription in Brass, formerly torne from the Marble 
covering it, did appear) having been there laid two 
hundred and sixty years before.* Whose Corps was so 


' dried up, the Flesh, Sinews, and Skin cleaving fast to 


the Bones, that, being set upon the Feet, it stood as stiff 
asa Plank, the Skin being tough like Leather, and not at 
all inclin’d to Putrefaction, which some attributed to 
the Sanctity of the Person, offering much Money for it.” 
Two other bodies so dried were discovered in 
the north aisle of the Cathedral. Dr. Maynard is 
careful to point out that there was nothing super- 
natural about their condition, 
“for that which caused the Flesh, Skin, and Sinews 
to become thus hard and tough was the Driness and 
Heat of the Dust wherein those Bodies lay, which was 


* He died Aug. 24, 1404 (5 H. IV,). 


for the most part of Rubbish Lime, mix’d with a Sandy 


He also adduces other instances, such as the body 
of William Parr, Marquess of Northampton, dis- 
covered at St. Mary’s, Warwick; and the bodies of 
certain persons which lie buried in the churchyard 
of the Fryers-Minors, in the city of Tholouse, in 
Languedoc, which is, he is careful to tell his 
readers, a province of France, which bodies ‘‘ do 
remain entire and not subject to Putrefaction.” 
Many readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will remember the 
bodies of monks preserved in the church of the 
Kreuzberg, near Bonn, a sufficiently ghastly ex- 
hibition. I find a detailed account of the body of 
Bishop Braybrooke, and of its exhibition to the 
public, amongst the Cole Manuscripts in the British é 
Museum. It seems worthy of preservation in ee 
‘'N.& 
Additional MS. 5833, British Museum, 
Cole MSS., vol. xxxii. pp, 123, 124, 
Account of the Skeleton of Robert Braybroke, B? of fl k 
London, by Henry Lord Coleraine, “we 
At the end of Sir W" Dugdale’s * History of S. Paul’s i = 
Cathedral’ formerly belonging to Henry Hare, Lord | 
Coleraine, who was a man of learning and a lover of the { 
study of antiquities, is the following Account all wrote i 
in his own hand, and signed by him with tbe initial 
letters of his name. The book afterwards became the 
property of my lord Harley, afterwards Earl of Oxford, | 
and was in his library at Wimpole, in Cambridgeshire. 
As there is a private anecdote relating to the famous 
mistress of King Charles the 2°, who was a Roman , 
Catholic, and of a very singular tho’ in my mind of a 
very suspicious and too ludicrous a nature, I thought it | 
well deserved a place in this collection; besides the 
curiosity relating to the Skeleton itself: of which there 
is an account in Print, in the 2° edition of the ‘ Histo: h 
of 8. Paul's,’ at p. 150, published by D* Edw: 
in 1716,* I met with this in a loose sheet of paper, and 
thought it worth transcribing. (‘ Anecdotes of British 
Topography,’ p. 308. Sent this account to Mr. Gough, 
Jan. 25, 1774.) ! 
For the further reviving or preservation of the memory 
of Robt Braybroke, I shall add this : that I suppose him 
descended from Henry Braybrook, a Judge of Assize, in | 
the reign of Henry III., 1224; who was surprized and 
forceably detained Prisoner in Bedford Castle by Fulco 
de Ruptariis, alias de Breant (a false Foreigner, who 
having served the King to have that Castle given him 
from Beauchamp, the Earl thereof, did afterwards rebel, 
and occasioned the siege and ruine of that Castle, as 
also his own banishment.) This man had 130 verdicts 
given against him at one time; which so enraged him, 
as thereupon he imprisoned the aforesaid Judge Bray- 
brook, the supposed ancestor of the family of Robert : 
which about that time was very honourable; as may 
appear not only by the Barony appertaining to Robert 
May alias de Braybrook, King John’s favourite (who 
built Braybrooke Castle, now belonging to the Griffins) ; 
but also by that esteem the Pope himself had of the eaid 
family: which may be legible in the Indulgence of Boni- 
face 9th to Sir Gerard Braybrook the younger, mentioned 
in this book, p. 46.¢ This Sir Gerard was near akin, 
perhaps a Nephew to B? Robert, and together with 


* The passage quoted above. ‘ 
+ The reference should be to p, 48 of Dr, Maynard's 
edition of Dugdale, 
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thers (Edm. Hampden, a zealot in that time; John 
Depa, predecessor to Tho. Boys, the present 
Keeper of the Chapter House) gave the whole manor 
of Loft Hall, in Essex, to a priest to pray in the lower 
Chapel of the Bishop’s Palace for the good estate of the 
founders, and for the health of the eaid Robert Bray- 
brook, then Bishop of London; the souls of Nicolas 
Braybrook, Canon of St. Paul's, &c., p. 132 : which kind 
of services, many of the Romish perswasion may think 
to heave been very effectual (as well as the Indulgence 
before mentioned, which was taken up with the corps 
of Sir Gerard Braybrook) when I shall have told my 
story of this Bishop. 
Robert de Braybroke, consecrated Jan. 5, 1381, was 
esteemed a very devout and zealous pillar of the Church ; 
as appears by several acts of Chis] at his Visitation: viz., 
in enjoyning Chanterys for the better performance of 
divine service. 2. In giving a piece of ground from his 
own palace for the better endowment of one in 8. Paul's 
Church ; and, 3. In decreeing the observation of 8. Paul's 
Day equal to the highest Festival, within his Diocese ; 
and that none, upon pain of excommunication, should 
buy or sell in the Cathedral, or defile so much as the 
churchyard with excrements. So that perhaps it was 
he that caused this verse to be eet on the walls near the 
church door: 
Hic Locus sacer est : hic nulli mingere fas est. 
Besides his kindness to the memory and shrine of 8. 
Erkenwald. These particulars of his devotion make 
him remarkable to all and venerable with some ; con- 
sidering what followed above 250 years after his decease : 
his bones having undergone the like fate that his kins- 
man Sir Gerard’s had, to be digged up. But although 
the Pope’s Indulgence could not preserve Sir Gerard’s 
corps from being dissolved; yet the >! of this good 
Prelate was taken up intire (by some labourers, while 
they were removing of the rubbish after the furious 
conflagration both of S. Paul's and London), except in 
two places only, where the Pick-axes bad (as I may say) 
wounded the corps afresh. 
or myself, going with two other gentlemen into the 
on ter of Paul’s, on Friday, Decemb* the 10*, 
1675, to see this considerable kind of skeleton, I beheld 
it compleat and compact from head to foot, excepting 
only the pious and accidental injuries it had received by 
its too early extraction from the grave: viz., it hada 
breach in the skull on the left side, and another on the 
same side into the breast, within which one might per- 
ceive the lungs and other intrails dryed up (in the same 
manner as the outward compases were) without dis- 
solution or other kind of decay. But it hath lately 
received a grester maime than those before mentioned 
eaneed as I was told by Tho, Boys, Keeper of the Chapter 
House and then present, who gave me this following 
relation. 
Dutchesse of Cleveland.—A Lady (as she seem’d to be) 
of great quality, desired to see this body, and to be left 
alone with it for a while; whereupon her train with- 
drew, together with Thomas out of sight: and as they 
retired, perceived her Ladyship addressing herself to- 
wards the carcase with great crossings and many tokens 
of superstition. Afterward, coming away to her com- 
pany, with much satisfaction she told them she had 
don, and went her way: having gratified the Keeper of 
this curiosity. [He proceeds to tell a foolish story of the 
dismemberment of the body.) 
This odd piece of devotion (shall I call it) or curiosity 
if not worse) was so notorious to the man, Thomas 

ys (before cited), that he still avers that Bp. Bray- 
broke (who had also been Lord Chancellor of England 
in the reigne of Richard II.) was thus more despoiled 


by a kind lady in « quarter of an hour, then his Lordship 
had been by the teeth of time for almost three centuries 
of years, 

That which I thought worth the further taking notice 
of concerning this body is, that notwithstanding that it 
hath been too commonly, and methinks carelessly, ex- 
posed to the air on the damp earthen or ground floor, 
and to the sight and bandling of most spectators, for 2 
or 3 years together; yet the head keeps firm upon the 
neck, and the whole weight of the body (which is but 
about 9 pound) is supported upon the tip toes: the bones 
and nerves continuing all (as they were stretched out 
after death) without any Egyptian art used to make 
mummy of the carcase, 

For tho’ I pryed very narrowly about it, I could not 
preceive it had been embowelled (or embalmed) at all. 
On the right side of the cheek there was flesh and hair 
visible enough to give some notice of his effigies: and 
his stature (which was but ordinary) is so easily to be 
taken (by reason of the lightnesse of the whole body) as 
that I could hold it up with one hand being about 8 or 
9 pound weight: and all of it looks rather like singed 
bacon, as if it had over-dryed in a hot place (according 
to the appearance of S. Charles at Milan, or of S. Catha- 
rine at Bologna), than as if it had been cured by surgeons 
or wrapt up in cirecloaths, there being no part of the 
whole covered nor put on by art, nor taken off; but, as 
aforesaid, as far as could be then preceived by -— 


The account of Lord Coleraine’s visit to the 
body of the great prelate is very circumstantial. 
The unsavoury story embedded in it cannot be 
printed in extenso, W. Sparrow 


CHURCH MINSHULL, OLD CHURCH RECORDS. 
(Continued from p, 193.) 


The following are among the curious entries 
under marriages and burials :— 


** William Palin and Ellen Rawson, both of the Parish 
of Coppenhall, after the Banns of matrimony three Sun- 
days published, by a certificate from Mr. Cooper, their 
Minister, were married in the face of Church in Can- 
nonical hours. February 6th, 1682. 

“ Richard Lucas of Cavely and Lidia Dickinson of 
Wardle, married by Licence bearing date December 16th, 
1677, under the hand of Samuel Edgley, Surragate, 
married in the face of the Church between eight and 
nive of the Clock. 17th Jany. 1667.” 

Burials :— 

“Parker, a poor woman that carried Aqua Vita, 
May 2nd, 1597.” 

“ Damme, Elizabeth, June 15th, 1586.” 

“ Damme, Ivan, d. of Thomas, March 29th, 1587,” 

“Damme, Thomas of Leighton, being of the age 
seven score and fourteen years, February 20th, 1648.” 

“ Damme, The widdow of ould Thomas, March 2nd, 


1650. 

“John ArcherTof Leighton, buried March 8th, 1772. 
Aged 104.” 

“ Wade, Captain, b.’June 13th, 1622.” 


This Wade was a son of Mrs. Ann Wade, who 
in 1619, 


“did give unto the poore of pish. of Church Minshull 
aforesaid sixe pounds thirteen shillings and four pence 
for ever, the same to be put forth for use continually and 
the use yearly to be distributed to the poore of the pish. for 
ever according to the said Will: the. 
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is now in the hands or Custodie of Edward Brassie of 


Audlim in the said Countie of Chest* Gent.” 


The Wade family were generous givers to the 


of Sir Peter of Whitgate, Baronet, buried Jany 21" 
1704.” With Sir Peter, I believe, the line became 
extinct. The grave where the members of the 


church, for in 1720, ‘‘ Edward Wade, late of | Minshull family was buried is near the small gate 


London, third son of Mr. Edward Wade of Wades, 
{gave] the sum of Ten pounds.” This family’s 
vault is on the south side of the Tower, and the 
entrance to it is from the interior of the church. 
On the largest bell of the five, which is in the 
church, is written, “ Edward Wade and Jno. Hol- 
ford, wardens.” The bells were cast in 1717. The 
inscriptions in the churchyard give considerable 
information, backed by the notes of the Rev. G. B. 
Sandford already referred to; thus, with respect to 
the one erected to Mrs. Mary, widow of John 
Jervis, Esq., of Darlaston, Staffordshire. It appears 
the Jervis family were settled at Chatkyll and Mea- 
ford as early as the time of Henry VIII. :— 

“ John Jervis, living 1664, had three sons, William, of 
Meafield, Sir Humphrey, who was Lord Mayor of Dublin 
1682, John (the father of John Jervis of Darlaston), 
married, July 14t 1692, Mary, only child of John 
Swynfin and died Jany. 3° 1746, leaving issue John 
the Ancestor of the family at Darlaston, William, Rector 
of Skine, Thomas, Benjamin, and Swynfin, who was a 
bencher of the Middle Temple, Counsel to the Admiralty 
and Auditor of Greenwich Hospital.” 

Mrs. Mary Jervis was buried in the vault be- 
longing to the Wade family. It was from the 
Jervis family that Viscount St. Vincent sprang, 
if I mistake not, and the Jervis family were also 
related to, or connected by marriage with Nelson. 

The following is from an inscription on a hatch- 
ment in the church :— 

“ In the middle of this Chancel lieth interred the body 


of Jane, daughter of Sir Lionel Tolmache of Helming- | 


ham, in the County of Sussex, Bart., and late the Wife 
of Thomas Chalmondeley, of Vale Royal in the County 
Palatine of Chester, Esq., by whom she had several 
sons and dauzhters, of whom Robert, Elizabeth, Jane, 


Mary, Anne, and Diana, were living at her death, She | 


died the 14% day of April, 4.p, 1666.” 

If I do not err, there is here a considerable 
difference between the inscription and Collins’s 
* Peerage’ (ed. 1735). The latter says, Thomas, 
by his first wife, Jane, daughter of Sir Lionel 
Tolmache, had issue one son, Robert, and three 
daughters, Elizabeth, Jane, and Mary. It was 

marriage with Elizabeth, daughter of John 
inshull, of Minshull, that Thos. Cholmondeley* 
became possessed of the manor, and it passed from 
the latter to the Brookes of Norton, and so to the 
present family of Brookes:+ “ Soame, William S. 


* Cholmondeley is variously spelt—Chalmondeley, 
Cholemondely. 

+ The estate of Church Minshull was sold during the 
last century, and was purchased by a younger son of Sir 
Thomas Brooke, the fourth baronet, of Norton; the 
estate was left by him to his great nephew, Mr. Thos, 
Brooke, whose son Henry was father of the present 
owner, who is not yet of age. I shall have something to 
say later on with regard to the first baronet, and to the 


| looking towards Minshull Vernon. It was the 
| Rev. Christopher Minshull who founded and left 
the Free School 200/. to which I have previously 
|referred. In Aslington Church there is a slab 
| containing the following :— 

“To the Memory of Mary, wife of Christopher, who 
died in 1675, also of Mary and Margaret, daughters of 
Christopher Minshull, Esq. Mary d. June 12%, 1661, 

| and Margaret July 4", 1665.” 

I have not referred to Eardswick Hall,* because 

| it is rather out of the scope of my few notes, but 
I should, perhaps, mention that the family of 
Minshulls owned Eardswick, but through a younger 
branch of the Minshull Hall family. i may men- 
tion that Lee Green Hall was also owned by the 
| Minshull of Eardswick, and that the Rev. 
| Christopher was a member of this family. It is 
| hardly necessary for me to say that Milton mar- 
ried a Minshull of Eardswick—so, at least, it is 
generally understood. The family of Minsbulls 
seem also to have had a branch resident at The 
| Halgreve ; this place is not in the parish of Min- 
shull. The register contains the fact that Randall 
Minshull, of Holgreve, was buried Oct. 17, 1575. 

Reverting to the Brereton family, which for 
| centuries have been by many links connected 
| with Minshull, and who have played many and 

varied important parts in its history and that of 
the neighbourhood, it will be interesting if his 
| letter concerning the surrender of Chester be here 
| preserved. Itis questionable if the letter referred 


| to is known to many, while it gives in very much 
more precise terms than any general history extant 
ane ae conditions upon which Chester capitu- 
ated. 

Sir William Brereton cannot be reckoned among 
those whose loyalty to the Crown was steadfast ; 
but in him we have evidence that the Parliamentary 
side were sober, wary, and methodically attentive 
to every opportunity likely to advance their cause. 
There are writers and others who incline to the 
| opinion that the Royalists were incautions, too 
| open, and too often dissipated. In Sir William we 
| have, at least, a proof of how particularly he noted 
every circumstance during the years he was general ; 
and scarcely anything of the slightest importance, 
we are informed, he failed to commit to writing. 
It was in 1643 that he and Sir Thos. Middleton 
subdued the Castle of Flint, then in command of 
Sir Roger Mostyn, who was one of the earliest to 
take the king’s side. Prior to the castle being 
| surrendered the besieged were reduced to great 
| straits, all provisions having failed and all horses 


| ordinance in ‘his favour when appointed sheriff of the 
| county in 1644, 
* Eardswick in a map of 1673 is printed Yardswick. 
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having been consumed as well as dogs and cats. 
Sir Thomas Middleton was related both to the 
Cholmondeleys and Minsbulls. Mary, who was » 
daughter of Elizabeth Minshull and Thos, Chol- 
mondeley, was married to Thos. Middleton, eldest 
son of the said Sir Thos. Middleton. Sir Roger 
Mostyn took part also in the defence of Chester. 

Atrrep Cuas. Jonas. 

Poundfald, near Penclawdd. 
(To be continued. ) 


Hanwan Licnutroot.—It appears that Keith’s 
Chapel, in Curzon Street, Mayfair, was the scene 
ofa notorious scandal ; its minister, the Rev. Alex- 
ander Keith, having opened it in 1730, to celebrate 
informal marriages, ‘‘ without banns or license ” ; 
he was committed to prison in 1743, and died in 
the Fleet in 1758. It isto be supposed that his 
chapel was purified, but his obnoxious practices 
were continued at an unconsecrated building in the 
same neighbourhood, called Keith’s New Chapel, 
by his deputies. 

Hannah Lightfoot is found to have been married 
at one of these two places on Dec. 11, 1753 ; it 
was a runaway match, and we may well doubt if 
Isaac Axford, then a minor, could have obtained a 
licence, or if, desiring concealment, they would put 
up banns. The Clandestine Marriages Act was 
passed the same year, 1752-3. This point—viz., 
its doubtful legality—did not come up in the 
former discussion (see 3" S. xi. 484); and I take 
the opportunity to point out that the identity of 
the two Isaac Axfords has not been proved ; one 
marriage took place in London, the other in Wilt- 
shire. A. Hatt, 


Extent or tue IseriaN Race.—I am sur- 
prised to see that Major Conder limits the extent 
of this pre-historic people, in the British Isles, to 
their ‘‘southern shores” (see his article on the 
*Canary Islanders,’ pp. 281-296, in the Scottish 
Review, vol. xix.). on Taylor (whom, by-the- 
by, he quotes), in his ‘Origin of the Aryans,’ 
me the Iberians or Silurians, in neolithic times, 
all over the said islands, up to Caithness, the Cum- 
bacephali of the late Sir Daniel Wilson’s pre-historic 
Scotland. 


Cancetiine Postace Stamps.—Pasted inside 
the lid of a little wooden box which has lately 
come into my possession is a document dated 
October 7, 1839, from Charles Whiting (in his 
time a printer of considerable repute), addressed 
to the Right Hon. the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury :— 

“A ready method of cancelling stamps when received 
into the Post Office...... The stamp which gives the im- 
pression is somewhat novel in its construction, and the 
plan of perforating the stamp with points might save 
some trouble at the Post Office by doing away with ink- 


indentation on a letter. A stamp thus marked could not 
be used again. The objection against the use of this 
stamp would no doubt be that it would injure the con- 
tents of a letter, but probably this evil would soon work 
its reform by placing the stamp away from the contents 
of the letter.” 

In the box are two beautifully finished brass 
hand-stamps, one bearing the wording on an 
engine-turned ground, ‘‘ Post Office, Go Free,” as 


in the yo impression. There is a 
spring in the handle, by which the act of cancel- 


ints. Mr, Whiting’s cancelling stamps passed 
into the hands of Mr. Rowland Hill, whose letter 
is preserved in this box :— 

“Mr. Rowland Hill presents his compliments to Mr. 
Whiting, and begs to return with thanks the cancelling 
stamp which Mr. Whiting was so good as to lend him.— 
11, Downing Street, Dec. 18/40.” 

Ayprew W, Tver. 

The Leadenhall Press, E.C, 


Hepce-row Timper.—Hedge-rows are charac- 
teristic of English scenery; many of them “ hardly 
hedge-rows, little lines of sportive wood run wild.” 
In most of Midland and Southern England they 
are irregularly interspersed with timber trees, not 
only along the roadside, but following the field 
lines. By what benefactors and at what time were 
these trees planted? Doubtless most of them after 
the enclosures, beginning about the middle of the 
last century. Towards the end of that century 
the scarcity of oak timber, in consequence of the 
American and French wars, became the subject of 


ing altogether, Thus the words Post Paid might be the 


Parliamentary inquiry and legislation (see, ¢.g., 
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Yorksh. Arch. Jour., x. 76). In our own time 
the building of iron ships has removed that diffi- 
culty. But I wish to call attention to the slow 
and silent but sure approach of another (see 
*N. & Q.,’ 7™ S. ii. 266; xi. 422) great change 
in rural England. No such timber is ever planted 
now. Even if the trees now standing by the road- 
side, and around and in the fields, singly or in 
clumps, are left till they fall by storm or by decay, 
no young ones are being planted to take their 

ow bare and unpicturesque the country 
then! 


But they are not likely so to be left. To say 
nothing of needy landlords, the farmers have 
always been against them; and of recent years, 
owing to the increase of his kind, every small- 
holder and market-gardener is their deadly enemy: 

Not one would have his pitiful regard, 
For prized accommodation, pleasant use, 
For dignity, for old acquaintance’ sake, 
For ancient custom or distinguish’d name. 
His sentence to the axe would doom them all, 
Wordsworth, ‘ Excursion,’ vii. g.v. 
Surely they lose in shelter what they gain in soil. 

A few landowners plant hillsides and exposed 
situations with hardy, slow-growing trees (never, 
perhaps, attaining any considerable height), and 
covers are made for game. Coppices, which are 
cut down every few years to supply poles and rods, 
are of noaccount. Let us be stimulated by Cicero’s 
quotation : ‘‘ Serit arbores, quz alteri seculo pro- 
sient ” (see ‘N. & Q.,’ 7 S. vi. 427, 494; vii. 134, 
375). It isa matter which affects climate, trade, 
and beauty. W. ©. B. 


Jews.—The medieval Jews, both 
in England and on the Continent, made it a point to 
study the Talmud very zealously; and to such an 
extent did they carry their ardour that they got 
together, in the course of time, a vast amount of 
addenda to the text, technically known as Tosephos 
or additions. 

Several of these addenda have seen the light of 
print, but a vast quantity yet remains in manu- 
script. Occasionally, when an argument has to be 
clenched or a precedent established, some interesting 
incident of the times is related. References to 
England, however, are very rare. 

In one work of this kind, entitled ‘The Mor- 
decai,’ from the name of the compiler, an allusion 
is made to our realm in early times. A question 
is being debated with regard to marrying and re- 
marrying, and the rabbis are in doubt whether 
they are empowered to absolve a woman from her 
vows in the event of her husband vanishing from 
the scene of life, no one being cognizant of the 
time or mode of his exit. 

Eventually they arrive at this conclusion. If 
any person, Jew or Gentile, a criminal or other- 
wise, solemnly avows that he knows the husband 
to be dead, his word is taken, and the widow may 


remarry. Then follows an instance to prove the 
position to be correct :— 

“Tt is related that a certain Christian was sentenced 
to death ; but before being led to execution, he confessed 
that he had once murdered a Jew between Nicole and 
Everwyc (Lincoln and York). The murdered man was 
carrying ten pounds from a lady in Everwyc, named 
Judith, to her brother in Nicole.” 

The widow of the murdered man was allowed 
again to tie the nuptial knot. 

The Hebrew record is without date. I have 
looked carefully through my tabulated lists of all 
the York and Lincoln Jews who were in England 
up to the time of the Expulsion in 1290, but can 
find no trustworthy trace of the persons here 
alluded to. M. D. Davis. 


A “Dayty Warrer.”—On a brass in Weybridge 
Church is the following inscription :— 
Mors mihi lucrum. 
Here lieth the body of Humphry Dethick 
Esq. who was one of his Ma‘ Gent : 

VSHERS (dayly waiter) who departed 

This life the 14 of August Anno Dni : 

1642 Aetatis suae 63, 
Henry 

Barnes. 


Rayrmine Oata.—The following rhyming oath 
is given in the Sporting Magazine for November, 
1810, vol. xxxvii. p. 79. No indication is given 
as to the authority from which it is quoted :— 

“The oath of the inhabitants of the forest, of the 
of twelve years, was anciently in the following old 
rhymes :— 

You shall true liege-men be, 

Unto the king’s majesty : 

Unto the beasts of the forest you shall no hurt do, 

Nor anything that doth belong there unto: 

The offences of others you shall not conceal, 

But to the utmost of your power, you shall them reveal 

Unto the officers of the forest, 

Or to them who may see them redrest : 

All these things you shall see done, 

So help you God at his holy doom.” 


Tue Boarpman.—To the pursuer of useless 
knowledge the protoplasm of the “ sandwich-man,” 
that now is, isa quarry comme une autre, and his 
first appearance in the London streets a premiére 
to be noted. The public prints seem first to have 
taken cognizance of him, and with a certain sense of 
the fitness of things, on Nov. 5, 1825. This early 
boardman bore but asingle board. On it were pasted 
two lithograph portraits, copies of which the bearer 
retailed at fifty per cent. less than the sum which 
Mr. Chery Slyme found so “ ridiculously small.” 
There is, at any rate, one collector who would be 
glad to buy that portrait to-day at twenty times 
the shilling it was then to be obtained for. It 
represented one Mr. Joseph Leeming (who called 
himself “‘ The Aerial,” “ The Pheenix,” ‘‘ The God 
of Beauty,” and—in spite of remonstrance—“ The 
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Arcana of Nature”) in ‘‘the splendid dress of 
Spanish costume ” which, according to the Times 
of July 2, year above mentioned, had “excited much 
attention at Vauxhall Gardens.” It appears that 
“The Aerial” bad, in this guise, ‘* walked, or 
rather skipped, round the promenade with an air 
of consequence,” and, having distributed a number 
of cards on which was written a challenge to “ the 
whole world to find a man that could compete with 
him as such,” had “ darted like lightning through 
the grand entrance, where a carriage was waiting 
in which he was driven off.” The boardman who 
advertised this phenomenon had certainly his 
reason to be; but his subsequent appearance is 
not recorded. A counterfeit presentment of Mr. 
Leeming, a letter over his signature, and some 
account of his after-history, are to be found in the 
* Everyday Book,’ i. 1457. W. F. 


Fatat Girt or” Foutness.—Answers 
of August 20 contains the startling statement :— 
“It was such a thoroughly well-recognized fact in the 
Middle Ages that criminals were seldom good-looking, 
that it was a point of law that, if two people appeared, 
from the evidence brought against them, to be equally 
ilty of any crime, the uglier of them was to be con- 
emned,”"—Art. ‘ A Criminal Appearance : is it Pleasing 
or Not?’ Answers, vol. ix, p. 228. 
Sr. Swirsin. 


Cantapricia.—In some papers contributed 
some few months since to your contemporary 
Knowledge, Canon Taylor gave some account of 
errors in nomenclature, to which he gave the title 
*Ghost-names.’ Among this class he included 
Cantabrigia, attributing its origin to the name of 
the Granta river. I venture to believe that in so 
doing he expressed an opinion that is open to great 
doubt, for the following reasons :— 

1. Cambridge is usually considered to have been 
the Roman station Camboritum. 

2. The name Grantabricge does not occur in the 
* Saxon Chronicle’ before the year 875, more than 
four centuries after the departure of the Romans. 

3. There are no intermediate forms through 
which we can trace the change from Granta to 
Canta. In Lysons’s ‘ Magna Britannia’ it is stated 
that the name of the village of Grantchester, near 
Cambridge, is written in Domesday and other 
ancient records Gransete, Graunsete, Grauntesethe. 
The chief change apparent here is where the ¢ or te 
is wanting in the termination. In a map published 
in the same work the river is named Gran. Cam- 
bridge is named Grentebridge in Domesday, the 
same as the Saxon name, with a slight change in 
the orthography. 

4. In the country between Grantchester and 
Trumpington, but a little to the south of both 
ar there is a farm bearing the name Cantalupe. 

his is also the name of the manor in which Kentish 
Town is situated. In the latter case it has been 
also written Cantelowes and Cantlers, but the name 


Cantalupo occurs in Italy in two places, viz., the 
small village of Cantalupo, near Alessandria, in 
North Italy, and the town of Cantalupo, province 
of Campobasso, South Italy. These may be the 
sources of the name; at least, they prove that 
Canta is not nececessarily to be traced to Granta, 
but may have had a quite independent origin. 
There are other names in which Canta or Cante 
can be found as a prefix, but I have limited the 
references to those in which both prefix and post- 
fix agree with the name of the Cambridgeshire 
farm. The name Kentish Town (Kentisseton) in 
the London Manor suggests the possibility of an 
early connexion with Kent (Cantium). 

5. Is it quite certain that the suffix in Canta- 
brigia means bridge? That it may have been so 
interpreted or misinterpreted by the Teutonic 
population I do not deny. There was in some 
ancient place-names in Spain the suffix briga, e. ., 
Flaviobriga (Bilbao), Juliobriga (Logroio), another 
Juliobriga near the sources of the Ebro, and Sego- 
briga (Segorbe). Briga cannot mean bridge in the 
Latin languages, but I find in Neuman’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ that Old Spanish Briga=poblacién, popu- 
lation, denoting the state of a place in reference to 
the number of its population. It may, therefore, 
be that the name Cantabrigia had no reference 
either to the river or its bridge. 

There are some reasons for the inference that 
Cambridge was the seat of an Iberian colony 
before it was Celtic or Roman. B. H. L. 


Gaimakin.—This familiar name is explained 
in Nares’s ‘ Glossary’ as,— 
“ Grey malkin, a name for a fiend, supposed to resemble 
& grey cat, 
Grimalkin 's a hell cat, the devil may choke her. 
Ballad of ‘ Alley Croker.’ 
Prof. Skeat, in his ‘ Etymological Dictionary,’ 
remarks that he is probably right. May I supple- 
ment their conclusions with the following quota- 
tion 7— 
Have you ere seen upon the tiles, 
When Moon on tops of Houses smiles, 
Two great boar-cats, with sparkling eyes, 
k each on other, while the prize, 
Grey Maulkin, couches in their sight, 
So Trojans now brim full of spite 
Wish that the ships and men also 
Might rather to the Devil go. 
Maronides ; or, Virgil Travesty,’ 1673, bk. v. p. 36. 
The usual explanation of malkin is that it isa 
diminutive of Mary ; but Prof. Skeat, in the Supple- 
ment to his ‘ Dictionary,’ says that it is certainly 
a diminutive of Maud. The above spelling seems 
to corroborate this conclusion. 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


A Wetsu Cevesrity.— Gallant little Wales ” 
shows up well in this year of grace 1892, in con- 
sequence of the Lord Mayor of the City of London 
being a Welshman, and it occurred to me, on seeing 
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the following inscription on a gravestone in Bunbill 
Fields Cemetery, that it deserved a record in 
print as well as on stone. A harp is sculptured 
at the head, and then appear the following lines :— 


Underneath are interred 
the Remains of 
Hugh Pugh 
the celebrated Weleh Harper 
youngest son of M" Richard Pugh 
the Guide General to the summit 
of Cader Idris in the County of 
Merioneth. He died the 9» day of 
Febry 1840. Aged 28 years, 
Hoyw fwyn dalent Huw fu’n dilyn—gwiwdeg, 
A gadael hyn gwedyn: 
Yma y daeth ammod y Dyn 
Fu'n deilwng efo'i De'yn. 
Barda Idris, Llwyn. 


Talent fel teimlydd Telyn,—modd enwog 
Meddianodd yn Blentyn: 
Mae’r bysedd hoywedd er hyn, . 
Ffraeth ranau heb ffrwyth ronyn. 
D. Wnion. 

Tra rhyfedd fod gwedd Huw gain—yn gorwedd 
Dan garreg yn Llundain ; 
E fydd mwg yn ei fédd main, 
Er cur Delynor cywrain. 

Meurig Idris. 
Ei hoff waith ganwaith oedd gweini—diliau. 
O’r Delyn i’n Honi; 
Ond yn awr er ei fawr fri 
Mewn tawel fédd mae’n tewi. 

Gwilym Aran. 


I wish I understood this ancient language, as I 
have no doubt that pathos and profit are happily 
blended in this memorial farewell to the departed. 

Daniet Harrison, 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Sr. James’s Square.—Can any one tell me 
when the basin of ornamental water in the centre 
of St. James’s Square, which was formed in 1727, 
in accordance with the provisions of an Act passed 
in 1725-6, enabling the inhabitants to ‘‘ clean and 
adorn” the said equare, was drained and the 
ground laid out as a garden and planted with trees 
as we now see it? 

In Sutton Nicholls’s view of the square, which, 
though undated, from certain indications on the 
face of it was probable executed in the early years 
of the reign of George II. (the plate being sub- 
sequently used for the 1754 edition of Stow’s 
‘Survey ’), a circular pond is shown with a jet of 
water rising from a square platform in the middle. 

In Bowles’s and Maurer’s views, both dated 
1753, the centre space is still similarly occupied, 
but in Ackermann’s view of 1812, showing the 


statue of William IJI., which had been set upa 


few years previously, the water has disappeared, 
though the space is not represented as being planted 
with trees and shrubs. I should also be much 
obliged if any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ could 
tell me how many states there are of Sutton 
Nicholls’s interesting engraving ; the one in my 
possession bearing the apparently altered inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ London, Sold by John Bowles, Print and 
Map Seller at Mercers’ Hall in Cheapside.” 

Another state of this plate shows, I think, the 
centre of the square paved and unencumbered with 
railings. I have for some years past been col- 
lecting materials for an exhaustive account of this 
historic square and its inhabitants, and I should be 
very grateful for the loan of any views or deeds 
connected with property in it, or for transcripts 
of letters of eminent men dated therefrom. 

It may not be generally known that the house 
(now numbered 10) which was occupied during the 
Parliamentary session of 1890 by the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone was from 1759 to 1762 the town 
residence of the elder Pitt ; a minute study and 
careful comparison of the valuable series of rate- 
books of St. James’s parish having enabled me to 
identify (with many others of equal interest), the 
house occupied at such a long interval by two 
such notable if somewhat dissimilar statesmen. 

Artuur Irwin Dasent. 

Tower Hill, Ascot, Berks, 


CuarTeR oF Srratrorp- on - Avoy, — The 
borough of Stratford-on-Avon was incorporated 
by royal charter June 28, 1553. Can this charter 
be found in print, and where? If not already 
printed, can you furnish so much thereof as estab- 
lishes a “Court of Record,” its organization, 
jurisdiction, officers, &c. ? 

E. Paetrs. 

Baltimore, 


Fairs.—When did “quality folk” cease to 
attend fairs? Living, as I do, a very secluded 
life, far down in the country, I write under cor- 
rection, but, so far as I know, few, if any, people 
above the rank of the small farmer or small bour- 
geois class would be seen now at a pleasure fair. 
This was far from being the case in former 
times, both in England and France. In Moliére’s 
*L’Avare ’ (1667), Acte III. scéne v., Harpagon, 
who in social position, at all events, is, 1 suppose, 
a gentleman, tells his coachman, Maitre Jacques, 
“qu'il faut nettoyer mon carrosse, et tenir mes 
chevaux tout préts pour conduire a la foire.” In 
Ben Jonson’s ‘ Bartholomew Fair’ (1614), people 
apparently of the upper middle class, as we should 
call them now, are represented as attending the 
fair, as well as Johnny, buying a bunch of blue 
ribbons to tie up his lady-love’s bonny brown hair. 
In Shadwell’s imitation of Moliére’s ‘Les Pré- 
cieuses Ridicules, ‘ Bury Fair’ (circa 1690), which 
is not at hand, I think there are certainly gentle- 
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folks, if not indeed aristocrats, at the fair. To 
come down to the present century, in Tennyson’s 
‘Talking Oak,’ first published in 1842, Olivia’s 
father, mother, and brother, who are certainly of 
what is called a “ good family,” are represented, 
the two gentlemen riding, the lady driving, to the 
fair held in the neighbouring town. Would not 
the county families in these days ‘‘scorn the 
haction ” of attending a country town fair? 

Are there still fairs in France ; and do the upper 
classes attend them? I ought to say that | am 
not certain that la foire in ‘ L’Avare’ is exactly 
what we mean by a fair. What was “la théatre 
de la Foire,” for which, I think, Le Sage wrote 
some of his minor plays? 

JonaTHAN Bovucuier. 

Mrs. Cray.—Could any reader give me any 
information about a Mrs. Clay, who died in the 
latter part of the last, or early in this century, and 
was reputed to have been 106 years of age ? 

D. W. Barrett. 

The Rectory, Barnet. 


shall be much obliged if you 
or any of your correspondents can give me any 
help as to Irish silver, made in Cork, and marked 
only with the maker's initials and the word 
“Sterling.” Cripps knows nothing about the 
plate in question. Can any one tell me the names 
and dates of the various makers who followed this 
unusual plan ? A. C. 


Hourron Asser Cartutary.—Can any of 
our readers tell me where any of the old Hutton 

ks are, and in whose possession? Eighteen 
years ago I saw one of these books, containing 
information about the various grants made to the 
abbots and monks of Hutton, together with lists 
of the names of the people for whose souls the 
grants were made. I cannot find out where this 
book now is. G. A. Syeyp. 


Wairtsreap Famity.—As an amateur genea- 
logist I compiled last year a table of the Whitbread 
family. There is a “ missing link” in that table 
which I should much like to supply, especially in 
connexion with the approaching inauguration of 
the Howard statue in our market-place, the cen- 
tenary memorial to the philanthropist. He was 
second cousin to the statesman, the second Samuel 
Whitbread, and left his estate to the Whitbreads. 
John Howard's grandfather married one of the 
seven daughters of William and Lettice Whit- 
bread, of Cardington, all of whose birth registers 
I have found there. The date of this marriage 
was probably between 1675 and 1700. The issue 
of this marriage, who was father to the philan- 
thropist, is merely mentioned as “ upholsterer” 
in “ West Smithfield” and a Nonconformist. He 
died 1742, his son John being about sixteen. The 
missing link would be completely supplied by the 


marri register, as it would give (1) the first 

(2) ditto of Miss Whitbread, 

and (3) the date of the marriage. Any one of 

these three items would be welcome, and I should 

be willing to pay a little for the quest for them. 

Can you guide or help me? Epwin Raysom. 
Bedford. 


“ ULtorxaL.”—What on earth is the meaning 
of this strange word, which occurs twice at least in 
Dr. B. Nicnorson’s Shakespearian communica- 
tion on pp. 203, 204? Iam not ashamed to own 
that I never saw the word till now. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Ventnor. 


*L’Art PrenprRE wun Croguis ET DE 
L’uTiLiseR,’ par G. Fraipont.—Has this useful 
little book been translated into English? M. 
Fraipont is the author of some six similar works, 
‘L’Art de Peindre les Paysages,’ &c. Are they 
only to be read in French ? 

H. G. GrirFrinHoore. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


Lerrers or LeoitimatTion.—Some time ago I 
came across the following record: “Regina, &c., 
dedit literas legitimationis Alexandro et Willelmo 
bastardis, filiis naturalibus Alexandri,’ &c., and 
immediately jumped to the conclusion that these 
letters of Mary, Queen of Scots, had the effect of 
legitimating the two persons mentioned. Turning, 
however, to Tomlin’s ‘ Law Dictionary’ (third edi- 
tion, 1820) I find this explanation :— 

“There is also a species of legitimation by letters of 
legitimation given by the Sovereign. These, however, 
affect only the rights of the Crown in regard to the suc- 
cession to the bastard, but do not give him a legitima- 
tion which may enable him to claim as one lawfully 

rn. 


This does not explain very clearly the object of 
these letters, and certainly does not give a reason 
for the base-born children moviug for them. Can 
any Scotch reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ tell me the precise 
legal effect of letters of legitimation; and whether, 
under any circumstances, a bastard holding such 
letters would be described as “son natural and 
heir ” of bis father; and why the term “son natural 
and heir” should be substituted for “son and 
apparent heir” ? Scor. 


Huncerrorp Auptey.—I shall feel obliged 
for any notes respecting the descent of Anthony 
Hungerford, Esq., of Farley Castle, co. Somerset. 
His daughter Sarah married Sir John Carew, third 
baronet. Also information respecting the de- 
scendants of Sir George Hungerford, of Caden- 
ham, co. Wilts. He married Frances, youngest 
daughter of Charles Seymour, second Baron Sey- 
mour, of Troubridge. In Col. Vivian's ‘ Visitation 
of the ey Aes Devon,’ p. 455, under ‘‘ Hatch,” 
he says that Robert Hatche, of Wolleigh, who died 
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February 6, 1404/5, married Blanche, daughter 
and heir of Rowland Audley, son of James, ninth 
Lord Audley, K.G. Was this “‘ James, ninth 
Lord Audley, K.G.,” the same James Touchet, 
Lord Audley, 1421-1455, who was slain at Blore- 
heath 1458, and who married, first, Margaret, 
daughter of William de Ros, seventh baron, who 
died 1414? Whom did Rowland Audley any ? 


Bopincton BoppinctTon.—I shall be very 
grateful for any information from wills, parish 
registers, and other sources, as to any of the name. 
Many resided in London and in Warwickshire. 
Some were in the counties of Bedford, Berks, 
Buckingham, Derby, Devon, Leicester, Lincoln, 
Middlesex, Northampton, Nottingham, Oxford, 
and Surrey. I shall be exceedingly glad of any 
dates of births, marriages, and deaths, and of full 
particulars as to any intermarriages. Please send 
replies direct. 

RecinaLtp Stewart BoppineTon. 

15, Markham Square, Chelsea. 


Twrrorp, as a place-name, is mentioned by 
Bede: ‘* Archbishop Cuthbert of Canterbury held 
a Synod at for near] Twy-ford on river Alne, 
North Northumberland, a.p. 684.” I shall be 
grateful for information which will lead me to find 
the place-name among the Belgic Gauls who over- 
rode the ancient Britons, circa B.c. 313. 

A. W. Twrrorp. 

The Hermitage, West Ayton, York. 


“FURTH FORTUNE, AND FILL THE FETTERS.” 
—This is the singular motto of Murray, Duke of 
Atholl. What does it mean ? a wo 


Portrait or Prince Epwarpd Stuart. 
—At p. 104 of the Rev. Alex. MacGregor’s ‘ Life 
of Flora MacDonald ’ (Inverness, 1882) it is stated 
that the prince, on taking final leave of his pro- 
tectress, “handed her his portrait in a golden 
locket.” Can any of your readers inform me what 
is the authority for this statement, and whether the 
miniature is still preserved ; and, if so, where ? 


Kiturseneck Famity.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q” supply a pedigree of the Killingbecks in 
the fifteenth century, or show the marriage of an 
heiress of it with a More before or about 1450? 
The Killingbecks are stated to have been of 
Leeds, co. York. A direct reply will be greatly 
valued by Cot. Moors, C.B., F.S.A. 

Frampton Hall, near Boston. 


Memoria Wixpow.—I shall be much obliged 
for information as to where any painted glass 
window erected to the memory of a little girl aged 
two years may be seen ; also for suggestion as to 
subject, beside the blessing of little children, suit- 
able for a two-light window. C. B. T. B. 


Atpworta Moxuments.—Can any of your 
correspondents learned in genealogy, history, or 
the arts, give any account either of the subjects of 
these colossal statues or of the artist or artists who 
carved them? Old Fuller hints that the effigies 
were more colossal than the men. The article on 
the Sackville family in Collins states that Ivan de 
la Beche married into that race, and Fuller con- 
cludes his statement by attributing to the Whit- 
lock family the honour of being the ultimate heirs 
of De la Beche. But there does not seem to be any 
trustworthy account either of the heroes themselves 
or of the ambitious sculptor who perpetuated their 
fame. H. a. 


THACKERAY AND Dumas.—I extract the follow- 
ing passage from Charles Glinel’s admirable work 
on ‘ Alexandre Dumas et son (uvre,’ Reims, 1884, 
p. 404 

“En janvier 1847, la Revue Britannique avait publié 
une lettre d’un des premiers humouristes de la presse 
anglaise, Thackeray, connu sous le pseudonyme de 
Michel- Ange Titmarsh, qui raillait spirituellement 
Dumas d'avoir emprunté 4 cette revue, sans la citer, une 
nouvelle intitulée * Térence le Tailleur’ et la moitié d’un 
roman; ‘ Les Aventures du matelot Davy.’” 

I should be glad to know something further of 
this article of Thackeray’s, which appears to 
have annoyed the great French romancer. The 
English novelist alluded to two stories of Dumas, 
one of which, ‘Aventures de John Davy, was 
published in 1840, and the second, ‘ Térence le 
Tailleur, was issued with ‘Le Capitaine Arena’ 
in 1842, It is singular that the paternal name of 
Dumas was Davy, and that many of his earlier 
works were published under this appellation. 

W. F. Pripgavx. 

Kashmir Residency, 


Hyacinta.—In Leigh Hunt’s version of Mos- 
chus’s ‘ Elegy on the Death of Bion,’ the following 
lines occur :— 

Ye flowers, sigh forth your odours with sad buds ; 
Fiush deep, ye roses and anemones ; 

And more than ever now, O hyacinth, show 
Your written sorrows ;—the sweet singer's dead. 

In a note Leigh Hunt states that written sorrows 
are an allusion to the letters Al, which signify 
** Alas,” and which are to be found (so to speak) 
in the dark lines or specks observable in the petals 
of the Turk’s-cap lily, which Prof. Martyn has 
shown to be the true hyacinth of the ancients. I 
do not know the work of Prof. Martyn, but find it 
hard to believe that the most imaginative people 
could find the letters AI in the Turk’s-cap lily. 
Our common wild hyacinth is called by botanists 
Hyacinthus nonscriptus. I should be glad to 
know if there is any final opinion as to what flower 
really represents the written hyacinth, which is, 
or should be, named after the youth Hyacinthus, 
The jacinth, I believe, is a blue stone, and should, 
one would think, coincide in colour with the 
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flower of Hyacinthur. I had hoped to find some 

elucidation in Ruskin’s‘ Proserpina’; but although 

there are three references to the hyacinth in the 

only volume yet published of that most poetical 

and suggestive of botany books, the classical allusion 

is not worked out. James Hoorer. 
Norwich, 


Beylies. 


MEDLAVAL WORDS. 
(8™ S. ii. 181.) 

I must be excused if I answer only a few of the 
long array of questions at this reference. 

Citoler, player on a citole; see this explained in 
Tyrwhitt’s ‘ Glossary to Chaucer.’ It is from Lat. 
cithara. 

Nakerer, player on a naker, or kettledrum. See 
my note to Chaucer's ‘ Knightes Tale,’ J. 1653. 

Drawing table is probably a tablet for writing 
on; it may bave been covered with wax, and 
written on with a pointel. See Chaucer’s ‘Som- 
nour’s Tale’ for tables of ivory, ll. 33, 34. 

Solomon and Marcolf. Discussed at great 
length in Kemble’s book entitled ‘Solomon and 
Saturn,’ which see. 

Pears of Cailhou, Cailloel, Caluel, or Caiile- 
ways. Fully explained in my notes to ‘ Piers 
Plowman,’ B. xvi. 69; spelt “Calewey” in the 
Index. 

Bruskyn. Probably named from its colour ; see 
“Buskin” and “Brusk” in the ‘New Eng. 
Dictionary.’ 

Aqua benedicta, blessed, or holy water. Olewm 
benedictum, blessed, or holy oil. 

Drugs.—The prefix dia is common, and is 
separable. See my notes to ‘Piers Plowman,’ 
C. xxiii. 174; and for dia-penidion, see same, 
B. v. 123. Diacimini is clearly dia cumini, a 
drug made from cummin. 

Trades.—Attilur, same as Artilier, a bowyer 
(‘N. E. D’) Bayeler, a maker of bails, or half- 
hoops ; see “‘ Bail,” sb., No. 2, in ‘N. E.D.’ For 
bracer, braeler, brocher, see “Brace,” “ Brail,” 
** Broach,” in ‘N.E.D.’ Germaker, gear-maker. 
Grey-tawyer, one who taws skins of greys, i. ¢., 
badgers. Kayer, key-maker. Peistour, O.Fr. 
pestour, Lat. pistor, baker. Peigneresse, fem. of 
peignerre, a comb-maker (Cotgrave). Reestmaker, 
maker of wrees(s, or plough-timbers ; see “ Wreest” 
in Halliwell. Seger, a maker of seges, 7. ¢., chairs. 

Heute, houte, may be heuce, houce; see “* Hous- 
ings” in my ‘ Dictionary.’ 

Of degeet is a pleonasm for “ of, or de geet”; geet 
is the correct A.F. spelling of jet. 

Spices.—Salgia is sage; Chardecoyns, preserve 
of quinces ; see “ Chare de quince” in ‘N. E. D.’ 
Cedewale is zedoary ; see my note on “ Cetewale” 
in ‘ Sir Thopas.’ 


Stryngweke, string-wick, wick made of string. 
Torcheweke, torch-wick. Weke is Mid. Eng. for 
wick. 

Gardeviandes is the same as gardeviaunce, a 
place, or bag, to put meat in (Halliwell). It 
stands for garde- viandes = guard-viands. 

Watrer W. 


The following explanations of drug-names in 
Heamentrupe’s list are gathered from old dis- 
pensatories and herbals in my possession. 

Aqua capfolia~aqua caprifolii, honeysuckle 
water, given for bloody urine. 

Ty’. Can this be Ly? 

Balaustia, the flowers of the wild pomegranate 
tree. 

Diandon=diardon abbatis. Properly, diarhodon 
(see Culpepper). 

Orpella =orvala (or orvalla)? clary. 

Diacostum, a preparation of costmary. 

Torbit =turbith ? 

Diacappis=diacapparis, an electuary of eapers, 
nigella seeds, asarabacca, 

Diacodion = diacodium, syrup of poppies. 

Athanasia, tansy (the herb). 

Aragon et marce, unguentum Aragoni et Mar- 
tiatum (or Marciaton). 

Stomatic confortatum, an electuary for comfort- 
ing the stomach (see ‘ Arcana Fairfaxiana,’ p. 100). 

Diadragant = diatragacanth /* 

Bugem citrioni, probably unguent. citrioni (citri- 
num). 

Dyacitoniton = diacydonium 

Dracimini = diacymini 

Pewle= puliall (Pulegium montanum, Gerarde), 
wild thyme. 

Saturie=satureia, savory. 

Diapendion = diapenidion.* 

Triffera=trifera. Ainsworth, s.v., bas “ Vites 
trifera, Col.” The name occurs in ‘ Fairfaxiana, 

. lll. 
. Diaboriginatum =diaboraginatum, a conserve 
of borage, &c. 

Tenue lubricorum=...... lumbricorum, some 

preparation of earthworms. Cc. B. 


Was Georce CruiksHaNk EVER IN Paris? 
(8® S. i. 3, 77.)—I was walking in Paris down the 
Rue Bonaparte when my eye was attracted by a book 
that appeared to be a choice copy of Pierce Egan’s 
‘Life in London,’ which disappeared during the 
day. Knowing ‘Life in London’ to be a scarce 
book, I thought I would call before leaving Paris 
to see what it fetched ; but finding that it bad 
been removed from the window alone to prevent 
the “illuminations”—for so the second-hand 
bookseller called the coloured plates—fading in the 
sunshine, I took the trouble carefully to examine 


* These were all common remedies of official rank. 


| See Culpepper’s ‘ Pharmacopeia Londinensie,’ 1654. 
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the book, which bore the denomination “ Diorama 
Anglais. Par M.S. 8vo. 1823.” The book was 
in French, printed and published by Didot, and 
the woodcuts were in the text, but it had not the 
illustrated title-page, with the words interwoven 
in design in a way defying French translation, in 
picture, the rhymes are retained, but in English, 
being difficult to render in French. Here was one 
of the most popular books of its day done into 
French (despite author or artist ?), and very well 
done too, the plates, I suspect, having been re- 
engraved, and aquatinted and coloured by hand, 
without the names of the originators, the trans- 
lator of the text, ‘‘ M. S.,” taking all to himself. 

I was not at all aware of the existence of this 
edition. I never heard dear old George even 
mention it. The owner of the “Librairie An- 
cienne” informed me that it was a ‘‘ livre trés 


rare” by “Rowlandsons,” and its price cents 
francs—a curiosity that I think will not long 
remain upon his hands. The immense popu- 
larity of Tom, Jerry, and Logic was not, even in 
1822, to be retained on our side of La Manche. 


Hence this edition, that should find a place in the 
bibliograpby of Cruikshankiana. To collate my | 


copy with this in French will be the but of my 
next visit, for I cannot imagine that copper would 
give the number worked. 

Luxe Limner, F.S.A. 


GeorcE Rosins §. ii. 209).—The business 
of this once well-known aucti d ded on 
his death to his first cousin, Edmund Robins, sen. ; 
from him to Edmund Robins, jun., son of the last- 
named ; and finally to the present representative, 
Mr. P. S. Robins, who still carries on the business 
under the style of “ Edmund Robins & Hine,” at 
5, Waterloo Place. Epwarp P. WoLFERSTAY. 

Arts Club, Hanover Square. 


I believe some part (the third) of Mr. Can- 
DOVER’s query may be answered by a reference to 
that well-known and energetic clergyman, the Rev. 
Arthur Robins, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Windsor, 


| or to his son, the Rev. — Robins, Curate of Lydd, 
E. M. 


Kent. H. 


Tae Fentouns (8 §. i. 327, 438, 499; ii. 
54, 113).—My note has brought me interesting 
information, which allows of the following tenta- 
tive pedigree being constructed :— 


John Fentoun, Sheriff of Forfar, 1261== 


Alexander del Arde== 


| 
William Fentoun (1292)=-Cecilia Bisset. 
| 


| 
Godfrid del Arde («)=-Isabella Fentoun. 
| 


Margaret del Arde== Alex, Chisholm. 


| 
Thomas Chisholm of Erchless. 


Wm. Fentoun (1403)== 


| 
Walter Fentoun, d, c, 1438== 
| 


| 
Sir Wm. Fentoun (1330)== 
| 


| 
Wm. Fentoun (1362)==Matilda Ramsay. 
| 


Janet r! mar. Hugh 
Fraser of Lovat. 


Margaret Fentoun, mar.(1) Walter Joneta(Joan) Fen- [Isabella Fentoun, Joneta (Janet) Fentoun, mar. 


Ogilvy, s.p.; (2) David Lindsay 


| | 
David Lind- Elizabeth, mar. John Three 
say Langlands (c). daurs. 


(a) This marriage is proved by an Inspeximus 
(David IT., Aberdeen, July 7, 1366) of letters 
dated July 7, 1362, between William Fentoun on 
one part, and Alexander Chisholm and Margaret | 
his wife on the other, which Margaret was daughter | 
and heir of Godfrid del Arde and Isabella Fentoun. 
This Inspeximus is in the Crawford charter chest, | 


toun, married Sir 


Henry Douglas. 


married George 
Nairne. 


| 
David Nairne. 


(1) Robert Stewart ; (2) Wm. 
Halket (d), 


say’s share of Baikie falling into the king’s hand» 
to his having no legitimate issue. The bastardia 
is evidently that of David himself, though why he 
should have been regarded as illegitimate and his 
four sisters as legitimate I have failed, after con- 
siderable research, to ascertain. 

(c) This marriage is proved by a royal charter 


but apparently does not explain what interest the | of Jan. 20, 1488, confirming a charter by Elizabeth 
Fentouns had in the lands which they partitioned Lindsay, relict of John Langlands, of a quarter of 
with Margaret del Arde in 1403. I have assumed | Collace, &c., to her son Gavin Langlands. Her 
that Isabella Fentoun was a daughter of William descendant Patrick Langlands sold these lands in 
Fentoun of Baikie. 

(5) I erroneously attributed this David Lind- | 


| 1600 to the Earl of Kinghorne. 
(d) There is in the Glamis charter chest a 
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notarial instrument of June 26, 1470, bearing that 
Janet Fentoun appeared before the Justice- 
General at Perth and produced a schedule, setting 
forth that she was abducted at five years of age 
(her father being a hostage in England and her 
mother with him) by the late Sir David Stewart 
(of Durrisdeer and Rosyth), and married in tender 
age to his son Robert; and that she is informed 
that Sir David counterfeited her seal, and executed 
deeds to her prejudice, which deeds she craves to 
be revoked. Also that after Sir David’s death 
(1444) his eldest son, Henry Stewart of Rosyth, 
treated her more harshly, till she was delivered by 
the king’s letters; but was again abducted, and 
again delivered. 

There is also an indenture of June 20, 1489, 
between John, Lord Glamis, and said Joneta or 
Janet, whereby she resigns her fourth of Baikie 
to Lord Glamis, who engages to give certain 
lands to James Fentoun, Vicar of Tippermuir, for 
a perpetual chaplainry to pray for her soul. 

It also appears that this James Fentoun, as pre- 
centor of Dunkeld, refused to accept a commission 
from the Pope to hear (with others) an appeal of 
Sir David Lindsay, whereon Sir David Lindsay took 
instruments July 30, 1513 (Crawford charter chest). 

As regards the Fentouns of Ogill, it appears 
from a writ of summons in the charter chest at 
Haigh that in 1553 there was a James Fentoun of 
Ogill, whose son David Fentoun, fiar of Ogill, 
was married to Elizabeth Erskine. 

Fentouns of Haddingtonshire.—The following 
details about the three daughters of Patrick 
Whitelaw mentioned in my note may be added. 

1. Margaret Whitelaw married, first, as first 
wife of Sir Alexander Hamilton of Innerwick, and 


had a son, Sir Alexander Hamilton, styled “ of | P- 244 


Fentoun,” who died v.p. and s.p. She was divorced 
from Sir Alexander in 1589, and married secondly 
as second wife of Sir John Ker of Jedburgh, 
Hirsel, and Littledean. 

2. Isabella Whitelaw married, first, Andrew, 
second son of Mark Ker of Newbattle and brother 
of Mark, first Earl of Lothian. Heis the Andrew 
Ker of Fentoun to whom Mr. Stodart refers. 
She was divorced from him in 1596, and married, 
secondly, William, youngest son of James Ker of 
Corbethouse, and had a son George. 

3. Mary Whitelaw married, first, Hercules 
Stewart, second son of John Stewart, Prior of 
Coldinghame, bastard son of James V. His elder 
brother was created Earl of Bothwell in 1587. 
She was divorced in 1592 from Hercules Stewart 
(who was executed Feb. 18, 1594, leaving a 
daughter Margaret, wife of John Hamilton), and 
she married, secondly, Wm. Home, the king’s 
stabler. Sicma. 


Ey.enourn or Narisovrn (8" §. ii. 87, 176). 
—The following quotation from Warkworth’s 


‘Chronicle’ (Camd. Soc., pp. 23-4) is of import- 
ance 

“ Also in the same yere [1473] Womere watere ranne 
hugely, withe suche abundaunce of watere, that nevyr 
manne ¢awe it renne so moche afore this tyme. Womere 
is callede the woo watere: for Englyschmen, whenne 
thei dyd fyrst inhabyde this lond, also sone as thei see 
this watere renne, thei knewe wele it was a tokene of 
derthe, or of pestylence, or of grete batayle; wherefor thei 
calledeit Womere ; (for we as in Englysche tonge woo, and 
and mere is called watere, whiche signyfieth woo-watere ;) 
for alle that tyme thei sawe it renne, thei knewe welle that 
woo was comynge to Englonde, And this Wemere is vij. 
myle frome Sent Albons, at a place callede Markayate ; 
and this Wemere ranne at every felde afore specifyede, 
and nevere so hugely as it dyd this yere, and ranne stylle 
to the xiij. day of June next yere folowynge. Also ther 
has ronne dyverse suche other wateres, that betokenethe 
lykewyse ; one at Lavesham [Lewisham] in Kent, and 
another byside Canturbury called Naylborne, and an- 
other at Croydone in Suthsex [ sic), and another vij. myle 
a this syde the castelle of Dodley, in the place called 
Hungerevale; that whenne it betokenethe batayle it 
rennys foule and trouble watere; and whenne betoken- 
ythe derthe or pestylence, it rennyth as clere as any 
watere, but this yere it ranne ryght trouble and foule 
watere, &c. Also ther is a pytte in Kent, in Langley 
Parke: ayens any batayle he wille be drye, and 
it rayne nevere so myche; and if ther be no batayle 
towarde, he wille be fulle of watere, be it nevyre so drye 
a wethyre ; and this yere he is drye, &c.” 


From this quotation it appears that the running 
of the Aylborne (probably the correct form) was 
regarded as a portent of trouble, Why then should 
not Aylborne or Eylebourn mean the ‘‘ bourn of 
trouble”? Had Dr. Murray been aware of 
the popular superstition, I am sure that he would 
have thus interpreted the name. As it was, he 
came very near to doing so, There is more about 
this in Aubrey’s ‘ Remains of Gentilisme,’ notes, 
F, Apams. 

105, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


or Beps (8" ii. 189).—In Devon- 
shire the belief concerning the making of beds is 
that “it is unlucky to turn a bed on a Sunday” 
(i. ¢., to turn over the bed-tick, locally bed-tie), but 
in this case, I believe, the ill-luck attends the 
maker of the bed, not the occupant. 

R. Pearse Cuore. 


MarcateE AnD THE ‘ GentTLEMAN’s MaGazinE’ 
(8 S. ii. 145).—Margate was a favourite and semi- 
fashionable place a hundred years ago. Besides 
the coaches or machines, the hoys were an accus- 
tomed conveyance for single persons and family 
parties. It by no means followed that a direct run 
was made, As the captain supplied provisions and 
drink he had no temptations for a quick run, wind 
and tide were sadly against him, and the anchor 
an accustomed instrument of navigation. However, 
all were satisfied, for a “blow” suited the passenger 
as well as the skipper. There was a story, how- 
ever, of a bank clerk with a week’s leave, who 
employed six days in getting there by the hoy and 
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had to come back at once by coach. In war time 
there were other incidents. In the American War 
and the Great War a king’s cutter was always in 
sight, and beyond it there was no sailing, for 
visitants have told me a Dunkirk lugger might be 
seen prowling, ready to swoop down and carry 
prisoners to the French dungeons. Gravesend was 
very commonly visited by hoy, but the passenger 
commonly spent the first night at Barking or in 
some neighbouring reach, and made himself happy 
and comfortable with a good supper and grog. In 
those days, when the water was as familiar as land 
for a highway, boating and sailing suited some. 
Then the horse was available to a young man. 
People managed to enjoy themselves, 
Hype Crarke. 


Crosspows (8 S, ii. 147).—‘ Chambers’s En- 
cyclopzedia,’ 1889, has, in reference to the use of 
the crossbow in foreign countries after the cessa- 
tion of its use in England :— 

“ Its use, however, was general among the continental 
nations of Europe after the twelfth century; though the 
Lateran Council of 1139 forbade its use as being too 
murderous a weapon for Christians to employ against one 
another,” 

Hofman, ‘ Lex. Univ.,’ s.v. “ Balista,” has :— 

“Concilium Roman., a.c, 1139, c. 30, ‘ Artem illam 
mortiferam et Deo odibilem balistariorum et sagittariorum 
adversus Christianos et Catholicos exerceri de caetero sub 
anathemate prohibemus,’ Concilium Lateran. IV. can. 18, 
* Nullus quoque clericus rotariis aut balistariis aut hujus- 
modi viris sanguinum przponatur.’” 

I have not the means of verifying these references 
here, or of reconciling the names of the council or 
councils, but it appears that the prohibition was 
not absolute. Ep. MarsHALt. 


The crossbow seems to have been the weapon 
most used in England by the assassin and the sports- 
man. Hence, perchance, its character as a cruel 
weapon. Doubtless it was not so much in con- 
sequence of its being “‘cruel” in execution (as 
compared with the long bow) that the general use 
of the crossbow was discouraged by Tudor and 
earlier kings, but that the latter were fearful lest 
the people should deteriorate in their matchless 
skill in the long bow. The clerical councils, says 
Hansard, repeatedly denounced the crossbows as 
“ instruments hateful in the sight of God and 
man,” 


“ Several Acts of Parliament were also passed, render- 
ing it penal for persons of a certain rank to have them in 
their houses ; the qualification being limited to such as 
possessed a hundred marks annual income. The preamble 
to one of these statutes declares, that many wicked and 
dissolute persons were accustomed to ride along the public 
highways with crossbows ready bent, and quarrils fixed 
thereon, committing wanton outrages on the property 
not unfrequently on the persons of his Majesty's peaceful 
subjects...... To kill poachers without ceremony appears 
to have been a general practice during the feudal ages ; 
thus the Veel MS, states that William Wicock, servant to 
Thomas, second Lord of Berkeley, having caught William 


Goyle netting hares in his master’s wood, killed him with 
an arrow. And Walter How, an under-keeper to the 
same, slew one Clift stealing deer, with a forker [a bifur- 
cated arrow | out of his crossebowe,” 

See the ‘Book of Archery,’ by G. A. Hansard, 
pp. 226-259, s.v. ‘‘ Crossbow”; also the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for November, 1792. 

N. E. R. 


West Herrington. 


“ A WICKED ITALIAN BoKE” (8 §, ii. 28, 151). 
—As there is mention of Boccaccio, one word in 
reference to him, not as the writer of the ‘ De- 
camerone,’ but as a penitent. Dean Milman has 
the most scathing condemnation of his work, which 
he characterizes as one in which “Tale follows tale, 
gradually sinking from indecency into obscenity, 
from mockery into utter profaneness.” After which 
he presently states :— 

“More strange, if possible, the history of the De- 
camerone. Boccaccio himself bitterly repented of his 
own work ; he solemnly warned the youth of Florence 
against his own loose and profane novels; the scoffer at 
fictitious reliques became the laborious collector of 
reliques not less doubtful; the scourge of the friars died 
in the arms of friars, bequeathing to them his manu- 
scripts, hoping only for salvation through their prayers.” 
—‘ History of Latin Christianity,’ book xiv, ch. v. vol, ix. 
p- 208, 1864. 

There is also this note, “See in the works of 
Petrarch the very curious letter to Boccaccio ‘ De 
Vaticinio Morientium,’ ‘Opera,’ p. 740.” This con- 
version ought to be universally known, in justice 
to his memory as well as the work which is 
associated with his name. There is reference to 
Boccaccio’s “entrance into the Church,” on his 
repentance from the influence of monastic warn- 
ing, in the “ Introduction” to the ‘Forty Novels’ 
in “ Morley’s Universal Library,” p. 6, 1388. 

Ep. 


Henry Knotiys, M.P. (8 S. ii. 144).—Was 
there ever a Sir Robert Knollys, K.G.? He is not 
in Beltz’s list. One of the two Henry Knollyses, 
who died about 1583, was the son of Sir Francis, 
who was a K.G. The father of Sir Francis was 
Robert, but I doubt if he was a knight even. The 
most celebrated Sir Robert (for Sir Francis had a 
son Sir Robert) must have died a good deal more 
than a century earlier. I have seen him written 
as K.G., but I know not on what authority. One 
of the Henrys might have been Sir Francis’s 
brother. Taomas WILLIAMS. 

Aston Clinton, 


County Hisrory or Essex (8" S. ii. 167,217),— 
1. By Chebri Place may be intended Chigboro’, 
in the parish of Great Totham. The Bourchiers 
were lords of the manor. : 

2. William, Viscount Bourchier, married, first, 
Isabel, daughter of John de Vere, twelfth Earl of 
Oxford. It is supposed they were the benefactors 
of Chelmsford Church, accounting for their badges 
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appearing over the tower door. His second wife, | heir of Thomas Hill, Lieutenant-General and 
Anne Woodville, was the mother of Henry Bour- | Governor of the Leeward Islands. Sinister impale- 
chier, Earl of Essex, who succeeded to the estates, | ment, 1 and 4, Smith, his second wife, Ann, daughter 
William dying before his father (he in 1483), but | of Daniel Smith, Lieutenant-Governor of the Island 
I cannot give the dates of either birth or death. | of Nevis ; 2 and 3, probably Edy or Vaughan, but 


[8 II. Ocr. 1,'92. 


3. Newcourt (ii. 322) says :— 

“ Upon next vacancy in 1438 the Bishop of London col- | 
lated pro ea vice, and the next after that in 1450 Henry, 
Viscount Bourchier, afterward Earl of Essex, presented 
to it,and so the advowron continued in that family till it | 
came to William Parr, Marquis of Northampton, by his | 
marriage with Anne, sole daughter and heir of Henry | 
Bourchier, the last of that family, who, March 13, | 
31 ed VIII., by a fall from his horse brake his | 
neck.” 

4. The names of the vicars of St. Mary, Maldon, 
since Elizabeth might be found in the Westminster 
Abbey records, but not so early as 1440-50. Thomas | 
Bourchier, uncle of William, was Dean of St. Mar- | 
tin’s-le-Grand, to which St. Mary’s, Maldon, | 
belonged, from 1428 to 1435, when he was made | 


I have not gone into this. This also partly answers 
some inquiries in ‘N. & Q.,’1"S. ix. 222,575. I 
can give more information about this Mathew family 
if desired. Leo CULLETON. 


** Crisp” (8 S. ii. 227).—The only use of this 
word cited by the Rev. C. B. Mount that I 
should despair of explaining, at least to my own 
satisfaction, is that of Beaumont and Fletcher. 

“Crisp heaven” probably refers to the wavy or 
wrinkled or curled appearance of the clouds. What 
are cirrus clouds but clouds that in shape resemble 
a curled lock of hair? 

The “crisped yew” seems to me an admirably 
descriptive touch. The leaves of yew have a dis- 


Bishop of Worcester, subsequently of Ely, and | tinct incipient curl. 


romoted to be Archbishop of Canterbury in 1454. 
e crowned Edward 1V., Richard III., Henry VII, 
and his queen Elizabeth of York. 
Epwarp A, 
Maldon. 


HerMentrvupe says an Anne, as daughter of 
“Jacques de Luxemburgh, Count de St. Pol, is 
difficult to identify in the St. Pol pedigree.” There 
was pretty certainly no Count de St. Pol of the 
name of Jacques; but Jacqueline (daughter of 
Pierre, Comte de St. Pol, and sister of Louis, Comte 
after his father), wife of Richard Widville, Earl 
Rivers, had a brother Jacques, who was taken 
prisoner in the battle of Arras in 1475, and in all 
probability carried to England. Could he have had 
a daughter Anne; and was she the wife of William 
Bourchier? Jacques might have survived his 
nephews, as he pretty certainly did bis brother the 
count (who was executed December 19, 1475) ; after 
1482 he might have been called count. He was 
alive in 1481. Taomas WILLIAMS, 

Aston Clinton. 


Thanks to Hermentrupe and to the Rev. C. 


“ Crisped shades and bowers” are winding shades 
and bowers. Cf. the ‘‘crisped channels” of ‘The 
Tempest,’ IV. i. 

“Crisp claret” is more difficult. I will tackle 
that when I have thought out a good etymological 
explanation of “crisp manner” and a thousand 
other expressions which depend for their meaning 
upon a more or less obscure relation of ideas rather 
than upon the original sense of the — 


The Rev. C. B. Movunr asks if any one can 
suggest other meanings of the word “crisp” than 
those exceedingly well suggested by him in the 
various cases he usefully brings together. I cannot 
do this. But I can add another use, or misuse, of 
the term. We read in about every other literary 
criticism that falls into our hands that the com- 
position in question is “crisp.” I should be glad 
to be told, and probably many others would be 
equally glad to be told, whether the word in these 
cases has any meaning at all; and, if so, what that 
meaning is. T. TROLLOPE. 

Budleigh Salterton. 


Derpes, who kindly answered two of my quee- 
tions. I am three months from a reference library, 
being engaged most of every day. I am interested 
in Burgh, tutor of Wm. Bourchier, son of Henry, 
Earl of Essex, who died before his father. I want 
the date of his birth principally to corroborate the 
date of Burgh’s tutorship. Ropert 
Modern School, Bedford. 


Boox-piate (8 §. ii. 188).—The book-plate 
inquired about is evidently that of William 
Mathew, Captain - General and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Leeward Islands, who died in 1752. 
The arms of dexter impalement are: 1 and 4, 
Mathew ; 2and 3, Leempert, his mother ; escutcheon 
of pretence Hill, his first wife, Anne, daughter and 


On wuicu Sipe we (8 §, i. 
412, 501; ii. 73.)—The annexed cutting appears 
in the Sheffield Weekly Telegraph of February 13, 

_ p. 220, and may be interesting in this connexion :— 


| “ Pillows : their Use and Abuse.—The use of a pillow 
is not a matter of mere blind usage. It has a physio- 
logical basie. We sleep for the most part on the side, 
| and without a pillow the head would be uncomfortably 
and barmfully lower than the body. It will be remem- 
bered that Jacob, when fleeing from Esau, took a stone 
fora pillow. He needed something for the purpose, and 
nothing better than a stone presented itself. Such prac- 
tices are common in Africa at the present day. | soe 
pe rest the neck instead of the head on hard pillows. 
n Africa extraordinary headgears make this practice 
necessary, and many a civilized woman has been com- 
pelled by a somewhat similar coiffure to forego both the 
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pillow and the recumbent posture. A consideration of 
the physiological reason for pillows will suggest their 
proper thickness. They should merely bring the head 
to the natural level. Some pillows are much too thick, 
By bending the neck unduly they interfere with the out- 
flow of the venous blood from the head. The pillow that 
just fille up the space above the shoulder best suits its 
end, Again, pillows of feathers are objectionable. While 
they furnish the needed support for the head, they are 
too heating, as they have a remarkable capacity for hold- 
ing and accumulating heat, It should be remembered 
that more blood, and hence more heat, goes to the head 
than to any other part of the body. Head-heating pil- 
lows are against the wholesome maxim ‘ Keep the feet 
warm, but the head cool.’ There is nothing better than 
the hair pillow. Further, the pillow is for the head, not 
for the shoulders, To rest the shoulders on the pillow 
defeats the very end for which it isused. Finally, epecial 
care should be taken of infants in this matter. We have 
seen their heads sunken deep in the softest and thickest 
of pillows, and their faces, as a natural consequence, 
covered with great beads of perspiration, It is no 
wonder that children so treated die.” 


Freperick Lawrence 
30, Rusholme Grove, Rusholme, Manchester. 


Campceitine (8" ii. 186, 236).—A cambered 
ceiling and a campceiling are two different things. 
The former is slightly arched, the latter is formed 
by two or more flat surfaces. The section of the 
cambered ceiling is a curve, that of the campceiling 
two or more straight lines. L. L. K. 


Sampter (8* §. ii. 46, 91, 232).—A very neatly 
worked sampler by Miss Margaret Tennant, exe- 
euted at Ackworth School in the year 1820, con- 
tains the following verses within a plain line 
border :— 

The wise Disposer of events below 
Hath mixed each earth-bora blessing with alloy, 
Lest our affections to the earth should grow, 
And joys terrestrial all our cares employ. 
Enough has beaven indulg'd of joy below 
To tempt our tarriance in this loved retreat, 
Enough bas heaven ordained of useful wo 
To make us languish for a happier eeat. w 


1, Crompton Street, Wigan. 


Sout: Soat (8" §. ii. 7, 57, 169).—The lungs 
of any cooked fowl are called the “saul” in the 
North of England. Brockett gives “a part of the 
viscera of the goose when cooked. Q. the pleura?” 
He is wrong in confining it to a goose. 

E. 


Canterbury Pristers (8" §. ii. 107, 197).— 
John Mychell printed the following works :— 

1. The Churle and the Byrde. By Lydgate. [Circa 
1540. ]—Copies at Bodleian and Bridgwater House. 

2, A Comparyeon bytwene iiij Byrdes, the Larke, the 
Nyghtngale, the Thrusshe, and the Cucko. By John 
Saltwood. [Circa 1550.J—See Hozlitt’s ‘Handbook to 
Literature of Great Britain,’ 1867, p. 532. ° 

3. A Breviat Chronicle. 1552.—In the British 
Museum. 


Saynt Paule to the Philippians, By Lancelot Ridley. 
N.d,—See Hazlitt’s ‘ Collections and Notes,’ 1876, p. 359. 

6. Two Dyaloges written in Laten by the famous 
Clerke D. Erasmus...... in Englyshe by E. Becke. N.d, 
—In University Library, Cambridge. 

7. Newes from Rome, By R. Hurleston. N.d. 
Circa 1560.]—British Museum. 

A Jobn Mychell, “in the Pultry at the Stockes 
at the longe shoppe by Saynt Myldredes Church,” 
printed ‘The Lyfe of Saynt Margarete’ (n.d.) See 
Hazlitt’s ‘ Handbook,’ p. 570, and ‘ Collections and 
Notes,’ third series, Supplements, 1889, p. 63. 

G. J. Gray. 

Cambridge. 


Joun Westey §. ii. 144).—The report is 
true. The opinions of Wesley upon education 
(dictatorial, as all his opinions were) are embodied 
in his code of rules for the Kingswood school. 
Reference should be made to that admirable and 
exhaustive work the late Mr. Tyerman’s ‘Life 
and Times of Wesley,’ ii. 10. 

Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 

The Brassey Inatitnte, Hastings. 


Ay Op “ New Sone” (8 S. ii. 46, 172).—I can 
corroborate what Mr. Birkseck Terry writes 
about “tantara” and “‘ tarantantara” by a maca- 
ronic line which runs in my head, though where it 
comes from I have quite forgotten :— 

Tum tuba terribili tonitru taratantara trusit. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 


Portrait or Georce III. (8"* S. ii. 45, 75, 110, 
139, 176, 216).—In order to prevent mistake, per- 
mit me to mention that my friend Mx. Vicars is 
incorrect in stating (p. 216) that there is no por- 
trait of George III. in the Scottish National Por- 
trait Gallery. A full-length of that monarch hangs 
beside the full-length of his queen, Nos. 70 and 
73 in the present Catalogue. They were purchased 
at Osmaston Hall, Derby, and are examples of the 
royal portraits executed in great numbers by Ram- 
say, aided by Philip Reinagle and bis other assist- 
ants, for presentation to governors and other official 
personages. (See Cunningham's ‘British Painters, 
vol. ii. p. 132, edition of 1879.) Similar pictures 
are at the Marquis of Bute’s; Hatfield; Knole; 
the Guildhall, London; and in the National Por- 
trait Gallery, London—the last named being half- 
lengths, believed to have been originally full-lengths. 
Lord Bute’s picture of George ILI. was engraved in 
line by W. W. Ryland in 1762. J. M. Gray. 


Sone or ‘ Marsroven’ (8" §. ii. 85, 176, 211, 
253).—The misunderstanding between me and Dr. 
Lewis arises from the fact that we derived our 
information from different editions of Burke. In 
the current edition the dukes are numbered out of 


4. A Breviat Chronicle. 1558. 
5, An Exposytion in Englyshe upon the Epystyll of i 


their sex—that is, as holders of the honours. The 
second duke of earlier editions is now styled the 
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third duke. Evidence of the old numbering still 
subsists in the notice of the Churchill rage, 
where Lord Francis Almeric Spencer, the first 
Lord Churchill, is stated to have been “ youngest 
son of George, third duke,” called fourth duke in 
the account of the Marlborough peerage. Although, 
therefore, there has been misunderstanding between 
me and Dr. Lewins, there is not disagreement. 
It is all owing, I suppose, to the woman’s rights 
agitation. F. Apams. 


Tae Cambrian SHaxspeare §, ii. 129, 
211).—It is rather curious that no information 
can be obtained in Oxford concerning this Cam- 
brian celebrity ; but your correspondent at the last 
reference seems to have put us on the right tack. 
Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary,’ under the name Edward 
Williams, better known by his bardic name of Iolo 
Morganwg, gives some interesting particulars of his 
life and works. It seems that he was born in the 
parish of Llancarvan, co. Glamorgan, in 1745, and 
died at Flemingston, within two miles of his birth- 

lace, December 17, 1826. He was the father of 

aliesin ab Iolo Williams, who died in 1847, and 
the same authority says of the son that “for twenty 
years he was under a druidical training with his 
father,” but the son also “ died and made no sign” 
(Cambrian Journal, 1857, 224). 

In Lewis's ‘ Topographical Dictionary of Wales’ 
Flemingston, otherwise Flimston, is said to be a 
village of seventy-three inhabitants, four miles from 
Cowbridge, in Glamorganshire, and to have been 
the burial-place of “ Edward Williams, the bard ”: 

“ He was by trade a stone-mason, and laboured at that 
employment whilst his strength permitted him. His first 
attempts at poetry were in the Welsh language, and his 
literary acquirements, considering his station in life, were 
extensive, whilst his knowledge of the antiquities of his 


country was profound.” 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


I am surprised that there should be any diffi- 
culty in discovering the so-called “Cambrian 
Shakespeare.” It was Thomas Edwards, a native 
of the parish of Llannefydd, near Denbigh, better 
known as Twm o'r Nant. Southey saw his por- 
trait as the Cambrian Shakespeare in a shop in 
the Strand, and writes of it satirically to Rickman 
in a letter dated November 20,1801. Edwards 
seems to have been called the Cambrian Shake- 
speare because he wrote and acted interludes, not 
because his genius was su to resemble 
Shakespeare’s ; but good judges, like Dean Shipley, 
who knew him well, credited him with great 
natural ability. I suppose he would have made 
his mark in the world of letters (beyond Wales) 
if he had been better educated. Amongst 
his own countrymen he was so popular that at 
least three portraits of him were published, and 
his volume of poems, ‘Gardd o Gerddi,’ had been 
twice reprinted when Williams’s ‘Eminent Welsh- 


men’ was issued in 1852. He was born in 1738, 
and died in 1810. E. W. 


The translation of the couplet given in the last 
notice is not at all in harmony with the original, 
even supposing that a “great genius” could adopt 
a clod as his bardic name. If ‘‘mawn” is to be 
taken as a proper noun, the lines would read that 
“ Mawn” was the portrait of a man, which could 
not be the intention of the writer of the lines. 
The only meaning that is attached to the word 
‘“mawn” is turf; but I have not at hand a dic- 
tionary of obsolete Welsh words to refer, and these 
are used by the Welsh bards frequently when 
driven by the exactions of alliteration and metre. 
I am forced to the conclusion that there is a mis- 
take either by the writer, printer, or transcriber, 
only of one letter, and that “mawn” should be 
mawr. With this alteration the lines would read: 

Llun gwr yw, mawr, gwir awen, 

Y byd a lanwodd o’i ben, 
The words rendered literally into English are as 
follows :— 

It is the likeness of a man, great and a true genius ; 

The world he filled from his head, 

Hucues. 


Rev. Samvet Dean (8 §, ii. 109, 170).—It 
may be added that Mr. Dean, ‘‘a gentleman of 
considerable ability as a preacher, though but 
superficially acquainted with the doctrines of the 
New Church,” was minister of the church in Peter 
Street, Manchester, until the proprietors of the 
New Jerusalem Temple, in Cross Street, Hatton 
Garden, invited him to London 
“and entered into an engagement with him, at a certain 
fixed salary for seven years, in hopes that a respectable 
Society might be formed under his Ministry, No con- 
gregation, however, of any account was raised by him ; 
one individual after another deserted him ; scarce any 
thing was returned as rent of the premises ; and Mesars, 
Hall and Thompson, after a full, fair, and tedious trial 
of his services for two years, were glad to give hima 
good round sum to cancel their agreement,” 

He was then engaged at Bristol, whence he 
returned to Manchester, and was employed by the 
Rev. Wm. Cowherd, formerly curate of St. John’s 
Church, Manchester, to officiate in a chapel erected 
by him at Hulme. Rev. Robert Hindmarsh’s (ed. 
E. Madeley) ‘ Rise and Progress of the New 
Jerusalem Church,’ 1861, pp. 148, 173. 

Danie. Hipwet. 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N, 


Mr. Seymour Kirxvr ii. 249).—Mr. 
Lionel Cust, F.S.A., has told the whole story of 
this gentleman in the last volume (xxxi.) of the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ He was 
created Cavaliere of the Order of S. Maurizio e 
Lazarro. He married on February 16, 1875, when 
eighty-seven, a young lady aged twenty-two, 
daughter of the English vice-consul at Rome. 
He died at 4, Via Scali del Ponte Nuovo, Leg- 
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horn, on January 3, 1880, and was buried in the 
new British Cemetery there. A portrait of him, 
drawn by himself in 1844, is in the possession of 
Mr. Thomas Marchant, of Lewisham. 
T. Cann Hucues, M.A. 
The Groves, Chester. 


About 1849, when I was a child, Kirkup was 
commonly called “‘ Baron Kirkup” by his friends, 
and a miniature painted by him in 1828, which 
I have, is described in an old catalogue as being 
“by Baron Kirkup.” D. 


C. C. will find an excellent account of Seymour 
Kirkup and his knighthood in an article by Mr. 
Lionel Cust in the last volume (xxxi.) of ‘ Dict. of 
Nat. Biog.’ He died January 3, 1880, aged 
ninety-two. G. 


Heratpry France (8" ii, 189).—During 
a late visit to Paris I was afforded an opportunity 
of inspecting the collection of “ex libris” in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. On inquiry I learned 
that no such institution as our Heralds’ College 
now exists in France, heraldry being practically 
unrecognized by the republic. Records, however, 
exist, and those who can trace their pedigrees to 
the last of their ancestors there registered con- 
sider themselves entitled to bear arms, and do so. 
There are no new grants. 

Jas. Rozerts Brown. 


“THE ROASTING OF A caT” (8 §, i. 514; ii, 212). 
—Hawpson’s ‘ Medii Zvi Kalendarium’ has the 
following remarks on this subject :— 


“In the middle ages, brute animals formed as pro- 
minent a part in the devotional ceremonies of the time, 
as they had in the old religion of Egypt. The cat, 
£lurus, was embalmed after death, and buried in the 
city of Bubastis, because, according to Herodotus, Diana 
Bubastis, the chief deity of the place, was said to have 
transformed herself into a cat, when the Gods fled into 
Egypt. The cat, says Mr. Mill, in his ‘ History of the 
Crusades,’ was a very important personage in the religious 
festivals of the times which he describes. At Aix, in 
Provence, on the festival of Corpus Christi, the finest 
tom-cat in the canton, wrapped like a child in swaddling- 
clothes, was exhibited in a magnificent shrine to public 
admiration. Every knee was bent, and every hand strewed 
flowers, or poured incense; and grimalkin was treated 
in all respects as the god of the day. But on the 
festival of St. John (June 24) poor tom’s fate was re- 
versed: A number of cats were put into a wicker 
basket and thrown alive into the midst of a large fire, 
kindled in the public square, by the bishop and his clergy. 
Hymns and anthems were sung, and processions were 
made by the priests and people, in honour of the 
sacrifice.” — Pp. 297-8. 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


_ Popr’s ‘ Morar Essays’ (8 
i. 476, 521),—Mr. Pickrorp’s query at the first 
reference does not appear to have been answered. 
According to a note in the Globe edition of Pope, 
Warburton says “the Patriot” of this passage was 
Sir Christopher Musgrave, and quotes Burnet as 


his authority. The only pertinent reference to 
Musgrave that I can find in Burnet’s ‘ History’ 
describes him as ‘‘ of a noble family in Cumber- 
land, whose life had been grave and regular,” who, 
becoming, for personal reasons, a leader of oppo- 
sition to William, nevertheless, ‘‘ upon many critical 
occasions gave up some important points, for which 
the king found it necessary to pay him very 
liberally.” Warburton names 12,000/. as the sum 
he actually received. B. 


Hocerne (8" §. ii. 108).—This word is used in 
Essex for the sand which has been sifted from the 
gravel. Hensleigh Wedgwood derives it from O.N. 
hagga, to move, to jog, i.¢., from the jogging 
motion of the sieve. F. OC. Binxeeck TERRY. 


Halliwell’s ‘Dictionary’ gives as an Essex 
word hoggins=“the sand sifted from the gravel 
before the stones are carted upon the roads.’ 

J. F. Manserou. 

Liverpool. 

Dr. Charnock, in his ‘ Glossary of Essex,’ says : 
“ Hoggins, the sand sifted from the gravel before 
the stones are carted upon the roads. Wedgwood 
thinks it is so called from the joggling motion of 
the sieve; from O.N. hagga, to move, to jog.” 
board near here (Wanstead, Essex), has the follow- 
ing on it: ‘‘ Very superior hoggin (garden gravel), 
for sale.” WEYGHTE. 


“Tue Fox” (8 §. ii. 168).—It appears that 
this old house of entertainment, which, according 
to Liverpool directories, was called “The Old 
Fox,” was pulled down nearly thirty years ago, 
when alterations were made in the neighbourhood 
of Cable Street. I am told that the licence was 
transferred to premises in another street. The 
building at present existing, erected on the site of 
the old house, has a large F on its front, and the 
keystone of the !arge window on the ground floor 
is adorned with a representation of the fox and 
the grapes. F.S.A. must have made a mistake as 
regards the old windows ; they were not there last 
year most certainly; but there is another old 
licensed house a few doors from Fox Chambers, 
with windows of the last century’s date, and this 
may have led to the error. J. F. Mansercu. 

Liverpool. 

Famity ii. 167).—Buatler 
Cole Aspinall, or Aspinwall, son of the Rev. James 
Aspinall, rector of Althorpe, Lancashire, was born 
at Liverpool in 1830, and admitted to the bar at 
the Middle Temple on Nov. 17, 1853. In June, 
1854, he went to Melbourne, Victoria, Australia, 
by the Great Britain steamship; in 1856 he entered 
Parliament as M.L.A. for Talbot, became attorney 
general in the Heales Government for a short time 
in 1861, and was solicitor-general in the M‘Pherson 
ministry in 1870. In the following year he was 
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attacked with insanity, and, returning to England, 

died on April 4, 1875. He had married in 1854, 

and I think had issue. The father, the Rev. 

James Aspinall, was a son of John Bridge Aspinall, 

ef Liverpool. He died at Althorpe Rectory in 

1861. Grorce ©. Boase. 
36, James Street, Buckingham Gate, 8.W. 


A pedigree of three generations of the Aspin- 
walls, of Hale Hall, near Liverpool, is given in 
Gregson’s ‘ Portfolio of Fragments,’ p. 212. The 
arms are described as “ Paly gules and az., over 
all a fesse dancetté, erminois.” 

Henry Fisswics. 


May not this be the same as the Aspinall 
family of Liverpool, of whom Dr. Clarke Aspin- 
all was a member. C. Moor. 

Barton-on-Humber. 


**La Mazzorata” §. ii. 188).—M. H. 
Garpoz has a description of the Mazzolata, graphic 
enough to need no illustration, under his hand, 
It was written de visu by one Alexandre Dumas, 
and is to be read in a tolerably well-known work, 
entitled ‘Le Comte de Monte-Cristo,’ vol. ii. 
p. 267. W. F. Water. 


Payine Cavrcawarpens LaycasHrre (8 
S. ii, 200).—In your review of ‘History of St. 
Michael’s on Wyre’ you ask why a payment is 
made to a churchwarden for attending church on 
Sunday afternoon. Perhaps this is the reason. 
It was the custom in Lancashire, some forty years 
ago, for the churchwardens to leave the church 
after the second lesson, and go round the town 
or village and visit the public-houses to see if 
order was kept. The payment to one church- 
warden in the afternoon was to secure his attend- 
ance for this duty. E. Leaton-Bienxinsorr. 


(8 §. ii. 126).—The name of Reynell 
was for very many years on the gate of a yard on 
the north side of Brewer Street, giving access to 
the printing works of the firm. I should think it 
might have been there up to the year 18380. 

C. A. Warp. 

Chingford Hatch. 


Printers of this name held for at least thirty 
years a high building over a gateway on the north 
side of Little Pulteney Street. I have two books 
with their name, dated 1841 and 1871. 

E. 


Dr. Moore's Youncest Son (8™ S. ii. 208, 
233).—I wrote the other day, informing Mr. Morr, 
in reply to his question on the above subject, that 
no such person as James Carrick Moore had ever 
been a scholar at Winchester. But I now find, 
from a second communication on the subject, that 
the individual in question was Charles Moore. 
Now there was a Charles Moore in college much 
about the time named. He was from Glasgow. 


But he was not in college exactly at the time 
named. He entered college in 1781, and left it 
in 1783. He was born Nov. 22, 1770. 
T. Apotpuus TROLLOPE. 
Budleigh Salterton. 


Heratpry as Sug 1s Tavenr (8 §, ii, 206). 
—yYour correspondent G. W. M. has certainly 
caught the Daily Telegraph in a blunder, but at 
the same time has attempted too much in his 
correction. A lion “passant” on one leg is an 
absurdity; but “rampant sejant ” on two is quite 
right, and would be represented seated with the 
forepaws raised in the air. The term is well 
known; but for a high authority I would refer 
G. W. M. to a ‘ Treatise on Heraldry, British and 
Foreign,’ by Woodward and Burnett, the latest 
and (in my opinion) the most comprehensive work 
that has yet appeared on the subject. 

J. 

Water Orton. 


Misquotep Proverss (8" §. ii. 205).—Perhaps 
no English proverb or proverbial phrase is more 
frequently misquoted than the one that speaks of 
hitting a nail on the head. Unthinking people 
almost always say the “right nail,” which is 
absurd. The joiner who hit the wrong nail would 
be a “duffer” indeed; but an expert hand may 
now and then hit his nail otherwise than fairly on 
the head. Cc. C. B. 


May I venture to say that my life-long acquaint- 
ance with the first-mentioned proverb is “* Mony 
a pickle maks a mickle.’ This has, I think, two 
advantages; it rhymes, and it is altogether Scotch ; 
and no one, I suppose, claims either “ mickle” 
or “ muckle” as an English word. VERNON. 


” 


Mr. Apams makes an “e.g.” of ‘‘ Dieu vous 
assiste.” A Frenchman would say “ Dieu vous 
aide.” But the Frenchman would also say ‘‘ Que 
Dieu vous bénisse” and “ Que Dieu vous ait en sa 
sainte garde.” Of course “ Dieu qu’il vous assiste” 
would not be French at all ; but ‘*Je prie Dieu 
qu'il vous ait en sa sainte garde ” is classic. 

W. F. Water. 


Pence a-PiecE” xii. 65, 330, 496).— 
This expression is used in J. Taylor’s ‘A Verry 
Merry Wherry-Ferry- Voyage,’ 1622 :— 

These things concurring, people came in clusters, 
And multitudes within my lodging masters, 
That I was almost worried unto death, 
In danger to be stifled with their breath. 
And had mine Host took pence a-piece of those, 
Who came to gaze on me, I do suppose, 
No Jack an Apes, Baboon, or Crocodile 
E’er got more money in so small a while, 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 
Ienativs (8 S. ii. 209).—The only legend 


founded upon the common statement as to St. 
Ignatius having been taken into Christ’s arms that 
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I am aware of is that: ‘‘ After the death of St. 
Ignatius by a lion, the name of Jesus is said to 
have been found written in golden letters on his 
heart.” As to which there is the following sug- 
gestion : “ Might not this have arisen from some 
ignorant wonder-seeking transcriber who was at 
a loss perbaps to explain the expression 7) ypucovv 
Gvopa Tod Kupiov év xapdia épepev (Heinichen’s 
note on Eusebius, ‘ Hist.,’ viii. 10 § 3, in the Ox- 
ford University Press Eusebius, Burton’s, ‘ Anno- 
tationes, tom. ii. p. 673, 1842)?” The origin of the 
statement as to Ignatius, which appears to have 
arisen from the title of “Theophorus,” which he 
claims for himself at the beginning of the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, can be best seen in Bishop Light- 
foot’s note on ‘The Apostolic Fathers,’ part ii. 
vol. ii. § 1, p. 21 sq., as also the legend founded 
on the title, with the authorities for it at p. 429. 
Compare with the statement as above in Heini- 
chen’s note the translation in Wake’s ‘ Apostolical 
Fathers,’ in ‘‘The Martyrdom of St. Ignatius,” 
$5. In the course of the examination of St. 
ignatius by the Emperor Trajan a question arose 
as to the title ‘‘ Theophorus,” In it there 
appears the following : “ Trajan replied, ‘ And who 
is Theophorus?’ Ignatius: ‘ He who has Christ 
in his breast.’ ” Ev. 


Mr. Warp should refer to Bishop Lightfoot’s 
all-comprehending edition of Ignatius. He will 
find there that the tale is owing to the name Theo- 
phorus, which, though “a second name of Ignatius 
and no more,” was interpreted as “the God-borne ”; 
that Eusebius is silent on it ; that St. Chrysostom 
states distinctly that Ignatius had not seen the 
Lord; and that the legend is first found not before 
the ninth century. The name was again inter- 
preted as “the God-bearer,” and a different legend 
founded on it in this sense. The well-known 
legend of St. Christopher, founded on a similar 
interpretation, is quoted as a parallel by the 
bishop. C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


Accounts of the Obedientiars of Abingdon Abbey. Edited 

by R. E. G. Kirk, (Printed for the Camden Society). 
Accounts of monastic «fficers are sufficiently rare to 
render the publication of this volume a matter of 
interest. The original accounts of the Benedictine 
monastery of St. Mary of Abingdon have been deposited 
by the owner, Sir Harry Verney, Bart., in the Record 
Office, for the purpose of being prepared for publication 
for the Camden Society, a task begun by Mr. 8. H. Over- 
end, F.S.A., of the Record Office, and now happily com- 
pleted by Mr. Kirk. Obedientiarius, according to 
Ducange, is “qui vel aliquod in Monasterio officium 
exercebat...... vel qui in Cellam et Prioratum, seu 
Obedientiam mittebatur, eamque procurabat,.” This 
title, limited to the monk who held office, and never 
applied to a lay servant, and variously styled in France 


** Obédientiaire”’ and ‘‘ Obédiencier,” has been rendered 
by Mr. Kirk “ Obedientiar,”’ In the case of the monas- 
tery of Abingdon the accounts of these obedientiars 
cover the space from 1322 to 1479. They were annually 
rendered at Midsummer, on the feast of the Nativity of 
St. John the Baptist. Unfortunately for no single year 
are the accounts of all the officers preserved. The 
accounts given in full include those for various years of 
the Pittancer, the Infirmarer, the Lignar, the Gardener, 
the Treasurer, the Kitchener, the Sacristan, the Chapel 
Wardens, the Trinity Wardens, the Chamberlain, the 
Refectorer, and the Common Chest Account. Of the 
accounts of the manorial officers, which differ little frora 
other accessible accounts of a like nature, abstracts only 
are given. Very curious is the picture of the life, 
sufficiently Juxurious in the main, which was led by the 
Benedictines, and the matter now rendered for the first 
time practically accessible is of highest interest to 
students of medizval life and its conditions and to the 
historian of prices. To extract single items of expenses 
would be unavailing. The book must be studied in ite 
entirety, and the charges are only interesting in their 
relation to each other. Mr, Kirk’s task has been 
roe gray accomplished, and the volume will rank 
high in the admirable publications of the society. 


Contributions towards a Dictionary of English Book 
Collectors. Parte I.and II. (Quaritch.) 

From his own observations Mr. Quaritch has drawn the 
materials for a book of much interest and value, which 
will appeal directly to most bibliophiles. It supplies an 
account not only of the most renowned English book 
collectors, but of some foreign collectors whose libraries 
have, in great part, passed into England. In the first 
part he thus gives an account of the library of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer and of that of Wilibald Pirkheimer. 
Cranmer’s books, after some vicissitudes, duly traced, 
passed in the main into the King’s Library in the British 
Museum, and remained, for the most part, out of sight 
and knowledge until they were picked out by Mr. 
Quaritch, The account of these and the catalogue are 
both of great interest. Pirkheimer’s library, eer 
rich in incunables, was sold to Thomas, Earl of Arundel, 
and has since been reo in England. Part II. deals 
with the libraries of Mary, Queen of Scots, Charles 
Spencer, third Earl of Sunderland, Sir John Thorold, 
Col, Stanley, and others, down to Henry Perkins and 
Henry Huth. It reproduces a binding of a book bound 
for Mary Stuart and has a portrait of Mr, Huth. 


History of Hampshire, including the Isle of Wight. By 

W. Shore. (Stock.) 

We welcome gladly another volume of Mr. Stock’s 
“Popular County Histories." As we have before 
pointed out, there is one radical fault in the conception 
of the series, which no amount of ability on the part of 
the several authors can ever overcome. The Englieh 
shires are of various and very widely differing sizes, and 
in some of them more important events have occurred 
than in others; yet the annals of all have to be com- 
pressed into scmewhere under three hundred pages 
octavo. We can only hope that when Yorkebire is 
undertaken the three Ridings may, for this purpose at 
least, be treated as separate counties. 

Mr. Shore must, we think, have found himself working 
in fetters; but his book does not show any signs of it. 
We have, we think, read every volume of the series that 
has as yet appeared, and there is not one of them more 
compact, or wherein the writers have shown a greater 
sense of proportion. The early chapters, which treat of 
prehistoric man, the Celts, the Belge, and the Romans, 
are excellent, There is none of that wild speculation by 
which some of Mr. Shore’s contemporaries disfigure 
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what might otherwise be good work, We can imagine 
an objection being raised that so little is known as to 

leolithic man, that for the present purpose he might 
Cee been left out allogether. This would certainly 
have been an error. Far more has been now rendered 
certain than many people think, and it is important that 
well-ascertained facts ehould be made known. There 
are still many persons, otherwise not ill informed, who 
are under the impression that the implements of the 
stone age which are found from time to time in the 
river gravels may have been the result of unintelligent 
causes, lt would be as rational to suggest that a steam- 
engine or a watch was a freak of nature, 

The Saxon, Norman, and later medizval portions of the 
work are all that could be desired, and we have a very 
accurate and unprejudiced account of the monastic system 
as it influenced Hampshire. The account given of Win- 
chester is by far the best that we have ever met with. 
We wish Mr. Shore had found room for more concerning 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. We do not 
wish to be classed with those simple folk who regard the 
Georgian time as a more instructive period than that of 
the Plantagenets. We have protested against this super- 
stition again and again; but though dull and unpic- 
turesque, the eighteenth century had many points of 
interest. We cannot but wish that the author had 
dwelt upon them at greater length. 


The Rural Deanery of Cartmell, in the Diocese of Carlisle, 

its Churches and Endowments, (Ulverston, Atkinson.) 
Tus little work, which has been compiled by the clergy 
of the district and edited by the Rev. R. H. Kirby, the 
Rural Dean, contains a short account of the history 
of the churches of the deanery, accompanied by a care- 
fully prepared record of the endowments, charities, &c., 
attached to each place, The volume cannot fail to be 
of service to the dwellers in the neighbourhood; the 
historical portions are too slight to give it general 
interest, There is about a page of the introduction 
which contains matters of controversy which would have 
been better omitted. We raise no objection to what is 
there said, except that, as the work is intended for all 
sorts and conditions of men, it is matter in a wrong 
place. 


Cassell’s English Dictionary. Edited by John Williams, 
M.A, (Cassell & Co.) 

WE have here one of the cheapest and most compre- 

hensive of dictionaries, admirably available for most 

requirements, and issued at a remarkably low price. 


Our Temperaments, their Study and their Teaching. By 
Alexander Stewart, F.R.C.8, (Crosby Lockwood & 


Son.) 
A sxconp edition of Dr. Stewart’s practical guide to the 
knowledge of temperament has been issued in a revised 
and a handsome form and with pictorial additions of 
great interest. Chromo-lithographs, from drawings by 
Mr. Lockhart Bogle, add greatly to the value and attrac- 
tion of a book that may be studied with advantage. 


Leaves from the Diary and Journal of Chas, J. Palmer, 
F.S.A, Edited, with Notes, by F, D. Palmer, (Great 
Yarmouth, Buckle.) 

Tats interesting diary unfortunately ends a short time 

before the accession of Queen Victoria. It is much to be 

regretted that Mr. Palmer did not continue it to the end 
of his long and active life. Mr, Palmer is well known to 
many of our readers as a learned and laborious antiquary. 

By the townemen of Yarmouth he will long be remem- 

bered as one who was active in the affairs of the borough 

and conspicuous in good works in many various direc- 


tions. These jottings will be of great interest to Yar- 
mouth folk, but not to them only, There are many entries 
which relate to our national concerns—events which 
were of real importance, but which in the hurry and 
clamour of the present wo are too apt to forget, 

On one occasion Mr. Palmer visited Selby, and jots 
down in his diary that King Henry I. was born there. 
This was the current opinion in those days ; but, if we are 
not mistaken, our learned correspondent the Rev. J. T, 
Fowler has recently proved that the tradition rests on no 
sound basis. 


A sEconD edition of Mr. John Spencer Curwen’s Old 
Plaistow, with illustrations by Mr. Spedding Curwen 
(Plaistow, Parker), preserves pictures of a quasi-rural 
spot, the principal features of which are fast disappearing. 


Mr, F. G, Hatierr has issued a useful Catalogue of 
the Portraits and Busts of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England, with short biographical notes, 


Tue third part of Mr. Palgrave’s Dictionary o 
Political Economy, “ Chamberless” to “ Conciliation,” 
has been issued by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 


WE regret extremely to hear of the sudden death of 
Brinsley Nicholson, M.D., one of our most valued and 
assiduous contributors. Dr. Nicholson, who had been 
Deputy-Inspector-General of Hospitals, hud retired from 
his profession and lived at 8, Queen’s Road, Sunnybank, 
South Norwood, He was for many years an active mem- 
ber of the Committee of the New Shakspere Society, and 
took, as all readers of ‘N. & Q.’ are aware, a keen interest 
in all Shakepearian subjects. He edited a few years ago 
a scholarly edition of Reginald Scot's ‘ Discouerie of 
Witchcraft.’ Dr. Nicholson, who had suffered for the 
last seventeen years from paralysis depriving him of the 
use of his limbs, died at the age of sixty-nine, His 
place in ‘ N, & Q.’ will not readily be filled. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Contributors will oblige by addressing proofs to Mr. 
Slate, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

P, Maxwett Buddha’’).—One pronunciation is 
about as common as the other. 

M. Damant.—Shall be glad of the promised contribu- 


tio 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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REMOVAL OF THE OFFICES OF 
‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ 


The Crown having acquired Nos. 4 and 22, 
Took’s Court, the Printing and Publishing 
Departments are now REMOVED to the New 
Offices at Bream’s Buildings, , Chancery Lane. 


to PURCHASE, Early and Illumi- 
—Books 

Printed on Vellum Tvories— Fine Ol 
h China—Old Wed 


Majolica, and fine ol 
Etchings, En gs, and Drawings—Old Cameos. — 
Rev Cc, JACKSON, 12, Throgm treet, B.O. 


O AUTHORS, S$, CLERGY MEN, LITERARY 
MEN, &c.—Abstracts, Extracts, Collations, Annotations, Pedigrees 
from County Histories, Surnames whence originated, Summaries, 
Museum Library, Record Office, Herald's Office, Somerset House and 
County Registers. Attendance by principals only. Accuracy with least 
possible delay.—E. HARTAM, 1, Charing Cross, on, 5.W 


MPORTANT to those interested in FAMILY 

HISTORY .—Mr. G. MARSHALL takes Extracts from the Wills 

at Somerset House at the rate of Sixpence a Folio of Seventy-two 

Words. Calendars free if date of death is known. Correspondence in- 
vited.—Care of Mr. Pirazzoli, 124, High-road, Kilburn, London. 


OOKBINDING of EVERY DESCRIPTION 

by a PRACTICAL BINDER at moderate prices. Estimates 

furnished; large or small quantities; Libraries Bound or Kepaired ; 

Binding for the Trade. —SHELLEY, 81, Carter-lane, Broadway, Ludgate- 
hill, E.C.—Established 1861. 


H. 


SOTH ERAN & 
BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS, 
Including the Works of the late John Gould, F.R.S, 
General Agents and other Bookbuyers at 
e and Abroad, 
Monthly of Second-hand Books. 
BOOKS BOUGHT. 
Tel hic address, Book London. 
136, STRAND, W.C.; and 7, PICCADILLY, W. 


\ ESSRS. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER 
a & CO., Limited, have the pleasure to announce that they have 
just issued a new CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, containing, among other 
valuable and interesting lists, a Selection of Works on Oriental Subjects, 
Theology, Comparative Philology, Mythology, and Folk-lore, the Occult 
Sciences and Theosophy, General and European History, Biography, 
Education, Greek and Latin Classics, Military Science, Bown and 


Price 1s. post free, 


AINT RICHARD, the KING of ENGLISH. 

MEN, and his TERRITORY, a.D. 700-720. To which are added 

Sthecer and the Teuton in Exeter and Paignton, Devon.” By THOMAS 
KERSLAK P 


Also, by the same Author, 1s. cach, post free, 
CAER PENSAUELCOIT, a _ Long- Lost un- 
Romanized British Metropolis. 1882. 45 pp. Witn Map. 
The LIBERTY of INDEPENDENT HISTORICAL 
RESEARCH. 66 pp. 
J. E. CORNISH, 16, St. Ann's-equare, Manchester. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED, WITH ADDITIONS, 


HORT CATECHISM of ENGLISH CHURCH 
HISTORY. By W. T. LYNN, B.A.P.RAS. Price One Penny. 
sy by GEORGE STONEMAN, 21, Warwick-lane, Paternoster- 


W Cc BENNETT’S POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Xquare 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 


—** These are spirited and stirring : such are ‘The 
Fall of Harald Hardrada,’ Old Ben «Marston Moor,’ and“ 
John,’ the soldier's name pa the famous Duke of ‘Marlborough, which is 
a specially good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance’ is a vividly told 
story. Coming to more modern times, ‘fhe Deeds of Wellington,” 
* Inkerman,’ and ‘ Balaklava’ are exceliently well said and sung. As a 
book of ballads, interesting to all who have British blood in their veins, 
Dr. Bennett's contribution will be welcome. Dr. Bennett's Ballads will 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them.”’ 


Now ready, price Fourpence, 
AST RONOMY. By W. T. 
BA. 


G. STONEMAN, 21, E.c. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


PROMETHEUS the FIRE-GIVER, an Attempted 
Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy of Zschylus. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly. 


ME; A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT, 
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